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STUDIES IN RELIGION. 
This little book is evidently from the deep ex- 


perience of a sensitive, religious soul, and will 
meet the wants and cravings of many others. It 
isnot the highest. It shows no indications of 
‘** having attained’’—of the profound peace in 
which is our home, but it is earnestly written 
from the midst of the struggle, and may do great 


good. The following is from the chapter called 


Home. 


That which can be shaken, is no true home 
for the soul : forms and opinions are but its tran- 
sient abodes: its true rest lies behind these, in 
the bosom ofthe infinite, which is the great fact 
of which home is the expression. There are 
two realities, the soul and God, eternally repeat- 
ed in parent and child,—guardianship, repose, 
strength on the one side, on the other need, rest- 
lessness, and weakness; the finite seeking the 
infinite, and the infinite descending into the finite, 
are the facts of which all life and nature are fa- 
bles. 

As the soul is son to the eternal, home is in 
the immortal and invisible ; if we are believing in 
any thing that is temporary, we are liable to be 
disturbed by time and change; if we are living 
in any sentiment less than the highest, we are 
constantly exposed to pain and weariness; we 
are exiled, thence our doubts, our halfness ; we 
are dwarfed, we are uncultivated; we live in 
houses too narrow, we, whose dominion is eter- 
nity. 

As life shows how far we have wandered, it 
hints the moge of return. And how is this done t 
Simply in the elevation of the faith: while we 
have a low life, we have a !ow faith: while we 
have a low faith, we must have a low life. Let 
us do something heartily : if we believe in false- 
ness, in halfness, in compromise, let us not be 
surprised that we act it out; the stream rises as 
high as its fountain: we act, as we stand: our 
lite shows to us, our position: do we do a mean 
act, do we speak a malicious word t We believe in 
meanness, In malice, believe they will bring to, 
us advantage, in some way ; it is so hard to free 
ourself from the delusion, that sin is a giver: to 
be sure, we are greater than our faults, for we 
are sons of God, and they are the husks on which 
we degrade us, by feeding ; but these vices re- 


in the east, and hastens to its west ; but the pil- 
grims for eternity may be serene: great space 
and scope is theirs for experiment and action.— 
God is absolute serenity : no shock announces the 
moment he incarnates himself: no ripple is at the 
junction of the seen and unseen ; in the depths of 
ocean all is still, though the tempests sweep 
above. 

It is not worth while to burden ourselves with 
the, faults and errors of the past, if we are only 
steadily moving away from them. To be sure, 
our daily life is but a sad pigmy, to be born of 
such vast ideas and sublime prayers : but while 
we look upon it, it is vanished: and if we are 
true and free, another shadow of ourselves is 
being described around us, more fair and —v 
in its proportions: the deepest thought is tend- 
ing to the strongest act : the most earnest feeling 
is continually moulding to itself the life. Iflove 
seem not now to have power over temptation, it 
is constantly gaining that power ; failure is of 
time, suecess of eternity: the tide of passions 
and vanities that assai] our convictions of truth 
and duty, must, gradually sudside, as these as- 
sume their sovereignty ; for truth and Jove are in 
their nature infinite, and necessarily attain and 
preserve sway over delusion and error, which are 
individual and finite. 

And when the soul thus lives in and for the 
eternal, will it not have learned the spiritual 
fact, that anderlies the mystery of the home-feel- 
ing, and that God has shadowed to the race, in 
the instinet by which the child clings to the roof 
that nurtured him, the patriot falls in defence of 
his fire-side, and the exile moans, in his dying 
delirium, for the breath of his native land? Man 
is unwittingly bound to God, through his deepest 
sympathies ; the affections and impulses that fill 
finite life with pathos and beauty, are the very 
ties that unite it to the eternal and unseen.— 
Surely, the Father treats us, as wayward, yet 
beloved children : willing us to Himself, fromall 
the circuitous forms and modes of being, by an 
instinct, that, amid the fulness of the transient, 
yearns for the enduring ; so that, 


“ If goodness lead us not ; yet weariness 
May toss us to his breast.” 





[For the Christian Register.) 


FARM SCHOOL. 

By the kind invitation of Dea. Moses Grant, I 
was induced to accompany him to the Farm 
school on Thompson’s Island; and the gratifi- 
cation | felt in this visit, impels me to call the 
attention of your readers to this truly beneficial 
institution, the ful! value of which I fear is not 
duly appreciated by the public. 

The Island is yet but partially under cultiva- 
tion, but sufficiently so to supply its inhabitants 
with vegetables and a considerable quantity of 
hay is cut for the cattle on the Island, and the 
In the agricultural operations 
the boys are of course employed, in hours not 


Boston market. 





veal where we stand: another sees it, we see it 
too, and have the power of altering our position: 
we pass from that low ground and station our- | 
self higher : if then, another say, we are mean 
or vain, they say, what is false ; if they point to 
the act or word as proof, we reply, thatit isa 
past position: they aim, where we are not. 
But in order to pass on, we must know 
where we are, and the true instinct of man makes 
works the proof of faith: if you are a hero, 
where is your prowess! if a saint, where your 
love and merey t 

Faith produces life ; and faith in the spiritual, 
the preseuce of thought over passiun, of love over 
selfishness, comes by inspiration. ‘* No man 
can come to me,”’ said the mystic of Judea, ‘* un- 

e Father draw him.’’ To attain any spiri- 
tual position, light and truth must dawn from | 
on high: but the conditions to this are in our | 
hands ; we can draw this fire from heaven. We} 
know, that to have thought on any subject, we} 
must bring upon it the action of eur inte lect, | 
that is, just so much thought as we possess, and | 
then more comes: to have faith, in aught, we | 
must exert that, in any degree, which we have, 
aod more comes: jove towards any object in- | 
creases tenfold through exercise: we love that 

person best for whom we sacrifice the most : the | 
parent, exhausis, care, feeling, life, upon the | 
child: surely, the fount is dried by the lavish 

outlay: no, it only over-brims, the more it is | 
drawn upon: if you save my life, 1 may possibly | 
in the whirl and shifis of time, forget it; if I save | 
yours, you have bound me to you forever : it is} 
the giver feels gratitude, the lover, loves, the 
imparter receives: man may love God, but God 
must love man: the child is a sovereign, because 
all round him are chained to his feet, by their 
needed ministries: the child opposes and teazes 
the parent but the parent never vexes and trou- 
bles the child: man spurns at, and wrestles 
with God, but God can only love the infant of 
his bosom. 

As love increases love, so does thought bring 

thought, and thought is the mother of feeling, 
and thought and feeling united, tend irresistibly 
to beeome life. Would we live spiritually, we 
must think on spiritual things: ‘* consider’’ is 
the old bible word, and it comes from a deep ex- 
perience ; the true mode of spiritual growth is to 
think : certainly the action of the irtellect alone 
is not sufficient : ‘* the heart must believe :’’ but 
the tendency of thought is to deepen love: the 
more we think, the more we love it,—the more 
we love it, the more we think of it : thought and 
love play into each other’s hands : the deeper the 
thought, the fuller the love, the more does it 
strive to become life: a genuine conviction al- 
ways triumphs : Jet our thought be our deepest 
and truest, and it will work forth through 
word and deed, with more or less energy : but 
our thoughts are”half-thoughts, our convictions 
\alf convitcons, and no wonder they are so 
Neble against ambtion and vanity, which are 
Vitprous and wake: the odds are too great: it 
is te feeble to the strong. 

We seem to ourselves, unjust to our princi- 
cipes}because in some calm hour, we are at 
peace \jth all mankind, but when trial comes, 
passion his the mastery : our principle is there, 
but it bows befure that, which is stronger than 
it: we love yur brother when he interferes with 
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no plan, Croxes no prejudice, wounds no sen- 
sibility of outs, but when he does this, love is 
scattered like djaff, before the wind of hate : our 
love is doubtless very brave, but vanity by force 
or sttatagem wits the victory : might does not 
make vight, butt shows that it is might, aod 
nothing else. 

Action {ows from thought and love, and that, 
which is Mt predominant, will appear ; all, that 
is within, telds to become the without : faith is 
continually p&ging into works, and these works 
in all the varieth. of individual manifestation, tell 
the secret of the \eart, We must have faith, 
indeed : ** by it, Wye the heavens made :’’ no 
picture is painted, Mpoem sung, no fife made 
divine, without the cohious presence of a reali- 
ty, of which the outway js a phantasm : but 
works betray how much & how little of this is 
existent in any one : life, ik\gomezinsects, shows 
by its color the leaf it feeds \\yon ; and yet we 
feel an instinctive protest, at yg thus tried by 
what we do: life does not tell ou Nhole ideal : our 
short-comings are always in our : must true, 
we are greater than our life; but is, alas, a 
good mile-stone to show how far w 
along. But Jet us have patience with 
the human soul, is a child, set down in 
of new things, and it takes time to find thyioht 
course : here is a highway, without hill or \yg- 
ing, and there a bye-path of danger and diffiq). 
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ty; then again adimness covers the eyes, and t 












required for their studies. As it was Sunday, 
I did not witness their labors, but attended on 


| their religious services morning and afternoon 


in the School room, at which an order and atten- 
tion were exhibited by one hundred boys from the 
most unpromising condition, which would be 
quite an example for many of our City congre- 
gations; and which filled me with agreeable 
surprise 

The house containing this room is very large ; 
strongly and compactly built of brick, exceeding- 
ly well planned ; and the apartments capacious 
and commodious. I was strongly impressed 
with the view of the perfect order and neatness 
everywhere pervading all the arrangements ; 
and I was informed that these are sus- 
tained by the action of the boys themselves, I 


when 


could not but reflect on the great advantage of 
these early imposed habits of order and economy, 
always so intimately connected with mora] re- 
Strictions. 

The elevated position of this edifice gives ita 
commanding and beautiful view of the surround- 
ing Harbor, and the fresh breezes that play 
around it, so different from the hot exhalations 
of the City, are highly conducive to health: 
indeed owing to the salubrious situation of the 
place, the regular and simple diet, athletic 
labors, and daily ablutions of the pupils, sick- 
ness, I am told, is scarcely known on the Island. 

The instructions given are also worthy of 
equal commendation: the exercises I heard and 
the books shown to me, convinced me that the 
attainments of the pupils here would compare 
favorably with those of most of our more favored 
schools of the City. Everything bore witness 
to the good judgment, faithfulness and attention 
of the Superintendent and his family. 

Now it appears to me, that the triple design 
of drawing orphan youth from the corrupting 
vagrancy of the City; of imparting to them 
religious and scientific education, and inuring 
them to economical and productive labor, so suc- 
ful in the present experiment, is really one of the 
greatest moral advancements of the age, and 
worthy of far more public attention than has 
hitherto been given to it. Iam not sure that it 
may not indicate the solution of the great per- 
plexing problem which has hitherto bafiled all 
the vigilance of active philanthrophists—the 
immense prevalence and increase of pauperism 
and vice in civilized communities. The danger 
to our Republican institutions; and, what is 
more, to our quiet and our homes from the cop- 
ious immigration of an ignorant and impulsive 
population and the evident increase of juvenile 
depravity, should fill every benevolent heart 
with anxious solicitations. Adult criminal- 
ity can only be restrained by law; but that 
which may be expected from the rising genera- 
tion may be prevented by less coercive and more 
effectual measures. Should such institutions as 
this Farm School, be sv multiplied and improv- 
ed, as to abstract all tue youthful vagrants from 
the Cities and populous towns of the United 
States; placing them in rural districts, and sub- 
jecting them to agricultural habits and the moral 
discipline of Thompson’s Island, we should 
obtain a surer redemption from impending politi- 
eal declension ; a higher attainment of national 
greatness, than could be effected by all the legis- 
lation of our Country ; a safer defenee from all 
internal and external aggression, than could be 
aflurded by fleets, armies and fortresses which 
should environ our extensive coasts. 

If we turn our eyes to the sickening prospect 
of the immense juvenile vagrancy and depravity 
of London, Paris, and other cities of the older 
world, we see an evil at the extent of which all 
benevolence stands aghast, in despair of remedy ; 
but should.the sovereigns of those regions, taking 
the hint from our little Island—divert all the 





paths melt one into the other, and the apples oi 


money now squandered on their enormous mili- 


promise wave, now on this side, now on that, ‘ary establishments, and other mischievous 


and when the vertigo passes, we seem not to 
have moved a step. But let us be of good cheer : 
“ God is never in a hurry :” the livers to the 
finite must haste and crowd, and vex themselves 


fies, and employ it to drain all the dangerous 
PONation from their Cities and place them 
undéyhe combined influences of productive agri- 


with toil and confusion, because their sun rises culturajabor and instruetion ; their thrones now 


\ 


tottering under the blows of popular discontent, 
would rest on the adamantine basis of national 
affection. I can conceive of no single measure, 
which would more tend to the promotion of a 
future, and not very distant millenium; millions 
of souls would be redeemed from ruin, and mill- 
ions of wealth preserved from wasted charity. 
Will not America give this boon of humanity, 
as it has others, to festering and suffering 


Europe Sat verbum sapienti. 
. J. P. B. 





(For the Register.) 


EXTRACT FROM.4N OLD WILL, 

In the name of God, 1, A——m T n, of 
Newbury, in the county of Essex, being at pres- 
ent through mercy in good health and of sound 
memory and understanding, blesged be God, do 
make this my last will and testament in manner 
following :— 

First I commit my soul, both in life and death, 
into the hands of the almighty God,—my most 
merciful Creator through the merits and media- 
tion of Jesus Chrisi—my alone Saviour and ever 
blessed redeemer through the power and pres- 
ence of his holy and good spirit,—my body to 
the earth whence it originally was taken, to be 
buried by my executors hereafter named, in 
hope of a happy resurrection in the great day 
of the man Christ Jesus, to whom be glory for- 
ever ; and for those good things of this world 
which pleased God to commit to my care, and 
management during my pilgrimage in this pres- 
ent life. 

March 25th, 1673. 








Believing that the course of justice and Chris- 
tian generosity is to Jet our brethren of other 
names speak for themselves, and always glad of 
an opportunity to do so, we copy the following 
from the ** Watchman and Reflector.’’ 


WHAT DISTINGUISHES BAPTISTS? 


Some weeks since, our excellent neighbor, the 
Congregationalist, would not accept our state- 
ment that the Baptist platform is distinguished 
rather by what it embraces in reference to the 
subjects than the mode of baptism. We find the 
same view taken of this subject by Rev. Dr. 
Williams, of New York, in his address at the 
division of the Hudson River Association. Dr. 
W. says :-— 

What is, to use a favorite phrase of the age, 
the Mission or Baptists—their special duty, to 
which they are peculiarly called and specially 
adapted’ It is, then, evidently. in the first 
place, and beyond all comparison with other and 
minor obligations, their duty to urge onwards, 
with all their fellow disciples of other Christian 


sects who “ hold the Head,” the universal proc- | 


jamation of Christ crucified. This theme is the 
world’s one hope, and Heaven's one gift and one 
law for the salvation of the race The peculiar- 
ities that divide us from our evangelical! brethren 
are not to be made the whole of our gospel ; our 
shibboleth is not to constitute our whoie creed 
and decaiogue. But on the other hand, these 
conscientious differences from other evangelical 
bodies are not to be surrendered at the demand 
of a spurious liberalism. We value them, not 
because they were the doctrines and practices of 
our immediate fathers, or because they are the 
traditionary heritage of our communion fron past 
centuries, but we defend them because we find 
them in Christ’s Scriptures, and we believe that 
his infinite wisdom put them not causelessly there, 
and that the dereliction of them will not be found 
practically harmless, or even safe. We hold 
not, as the chief and most prominent of these our 
sectarian badges, the mode of the ordinance, 
though we see in this, indeed, a beautiful ex- 
pression of the spiritual death which the convert 
professes tu die to his old idols, and of the ever- 
Jasting allegiance which he avows through his 
new-found life to a risen Redeemer. But our 
chief burden of testimony respecting this initia- 
tory rite, relates to the sudjects rather than to the 
mode of the ordinance. We deny not the duty, 
and we renounce not the blessed privilege, more 
than do our Pedobaptist brethren, of nurturing 
children in the admonition of the Lord. But we 
see the foundation in the deepest philosophy of 
man’s own spiritual nature, and in the elementa- 
ry principles of the New Testament church and 
revelation, for those profound remarks of the 
mighty Pascal, where he deplores the ill conse- 
quences brought upon the later church in its de- 
parture from the primitive church, by giving the 
baptism before the nurture and education, where 
the early Christians made the catechumen’s edu- 
eation and spiritual nature precede his baptism. 
We would have God christianize before we chris- 
ten. We deny membership to the household, 
before penitence and regeneration have been 
shown in and by that household. For if we let 
in the family upon the church, we can then see 
no reason why, after the family grows into a tribe, 
and this tribe has expanded into a nation, we 
should, on this theory, shut out national churches, 
or refuse baptism to entire New England, on the 
faith of the Pilgrim Fathers. If the ‘ seed ”’ 
of the righteous are hereditary church members, 
they are as much so in the tenth as in the first 
generation ; and after they have peopled a conti- 
nent, as when they were all comprised in one 
nursery. Then the union of the church, the 
bride and wife of the Lamb, in a second, a biga- 
mous and adulterous marriage with the Cesar of 
worldly government, seems to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence. Now we would shut out the 
unconverted from the church, because the church 
is a spiritual society, whose membership is born, 
not of the will of man, but of God ; and because 
the more of carnal and ungenerate membership 
you attach to this church, the spiritual body of 
Christ, the more you clog its life, cripple its dis- 
ciplinary and aggressive energies ; and the more 
you tend to expel that inhabiting Spirit, the Ho- 
ly Ghost, who is the true vitality of Christ's 
church. 





‘‘Buiessep pe Gop! att is Ricgut.’”’—On 
board an East Indiaman was a pious boatswain, 
whom, on this account, the crew looked upon as 
a strange man. The ship was overtaken with a 
storm so dreadful, that after every effort to pre- 
serve life, the captain said, ‘* All that could be 
done had been done—it was impossible the ves- 
sel could weather it.”’ The ship seemed sink- 
ing; the captain withdrew into the cabin; the 
men were, some on their knees, and others with 
horror hanging on parts of the rigging. The 
boatswain had been very active, and apparently 
unalarmed, during the whole of the gale. Atthis 
moment, when a heavy sea struck the ship 
and seemed as it would instantly sink her, look- 
ing up witha smile, he exclaimed, ‘ Blessed 
be God, all is right !’’ and began to sing. The 
storm afterwards abated, and the vessel was sav- 
ed. ‘Thus amid the stormeof life, on the dark 
ocean of death, and amidst the terrors of the 
judgment day, the Christian may still smile, and 
exulting exclaim, ‘* Blessed be God! all is 
right.’’ 





Trust Gop.—I could now write down twenty 
cases when I wished God had’ done otherwise 
than he did ; but which I now see, had I my own 
will, would have led to extensive mischief. 
The life of a Christian is the life of paradoxes. 
He must lay hold on God ; he must follow hard 
after him ; he must determine not to let him go. 
And yet you must learn to let Godalone. Quiet- 
ness before God is one of the most difficul: of all 
Christian graces—to sit where he places us ; to 
be what he woald have us be, and this is as long 





as he pleases. 


“YT WILL ARISE AND Go UNTO MY 
FATHER,” 
When burdened is my brenst, 
When friendiess seems my lot, 
When earth affords no rest, . 
And refuge I have not not; 
Father ! if thou wilt suffer me, 
1 will arise und come to thee. 


When consci-nce thunders loud, 
When sins in dread array 
Upon my memory crowd, 
And fill me with dismay ; 
E’en then there yet is hope for me, 
Father ! 1’li rise and come to thee, 


When I have wandered far 
Along the downward road, 
And mountains seem to bar 
My turning bask to God; 
Yet glancing once on Calvary, 
Father ! 1’ll rise and come to thee. 


Aud if I am a child, 
But have backslidden still, 
And, filled with projects wild, 
Have foilowed my own will, 
Vet, penitent, resolved I'l be, 
Father ! to rise and come to thee. 


With broken heart and sad, 
1 will retrace my way, 
And though my case is bad, 
Thy mercy is my stay ; 
With Jesus’ blood my only plea, 
Father ! 1’li rise and come to thee. 


And thou in love wilt turn 

To thy poor rebel child ; 
Nor let thine anger burn, 

Though sin my heart begniled ; 
Thy voice shall meet me graciously, 
Arise ! arise ! and come to me. 


And when my cheek turns pale, 
And when I sink in death, 
Though heart aud flesh may fail, 
With my expiring breath, 
I°ll whisper, J-sus died for me; 
Father | | rise and come to thee. 
{London Baptist Magazine. 








INFLUENCE OF WINE. 


ON THE ENDURANCE OF MENTAL EXERTION. 


All that has been said of the influence of Al- 
coholic liquors on the developement and susten- 
tation of Physical force, will equally apply to 
Mental power, since, whatever may be our 
views in relation between Mind and Matier, it is 
not now questioned by any Physiologist, that the 
Braio is the instrument by which all mental 
power is exercised in Man's present state of ex- 
istence, and that the continued developement of 
this power is consequently dependent upon those 
conditions, whieh are favorable to the mainte- 
nauce of the functional aciivity of the Nervous 
system in general. ‘These conditions we have 
seen to be (1)—The healthy nutrition of the 
nervous substance; and (2)—The due supply 
of highly oxygenated and depurated blood. ‘The 
former process is certainly not dependent upon 
the assistance of alcoholic liquors; and from the 
considerations already urged, it seems in 
| the highest degree improbable that they can be of 
| the least advamage to it! The latier cannot in 
jany degree be improved, but must be rather im- 
paired, by the use of fermented liquers; which, 
is already stated, tends to deteriorate the quality 
of the blood, and to obstruet its oxygenation. 

That the use of Aleohglic stimulants, how- 
ever, is attendedin most persons with 9 éempo- 
rary excitation of mental activity,—lighting up 
the scintillations of genius into a brilliant flame, 
or assisting in the prolongation of mental effort 
when the powers of the nervous system would 
otherwise be exhausted,—may be freely conced- 
ed; and it is upon such evidence as this, that 
the common idea is based, that it supports the 
system under the endurance of mental labor. 
This idea, however, is probably as erroneous, as 
the no less prevalent fallacy of regarding alco- 
holic liquors as capable of increasing the power 
of physical exertion. No physiological fact is 
better established, than that of the depression of 
the mental energy consequent upon the undue 
excitement of it, by whatever causes that excite- 
ment may have been occasioned; and the rapid 
and brilliant flow of thought which may have 
been called forth by the alcoholic stimulants, 
| gives place, usually after a few hours, to the op- 
posite state of languor and despondency. 

The influence of Alcoholic stimulants seems 
to be chiefly exerted in exciting: the activity of 
the creating aud comuning powers; such as 
gives rise to pvetical imaginations, to artistic 
conceptions, or to the sallies of wit and humour. 
It is not to be wondered at, then, that men pos- 
sessing such powers, should have recourse to al- 
coholic stimulants asa means of procuring a tem- 
porary exaltation of them ; and of escaping from 
the fits of depression to which most persons are 
subject, in whom the imaginative and emotional 
tendencies are predominant. Nor is it to be de- 
nied, that many of those mental productions which 
| are most strongly marked by the inspiration of 
| genius, have been thrown off under the stimu- 
|lating influence of alcoholic liquors. But, on 
| the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the de- 
pression consequent on the high degree of mental 
excitement which is thus produced, is peculiarly 
great in such individuals, completely destroying 
for a time the power of mental effort; and hence 
it does not at all follow, that either the authors 
of the productions in question, or the world at 
large, have really benefited thereby. Morever, 
it is the testimony of general experieace, that 
where men of genius have habitually had re- 
course to alcoholic stimulants for the excitement 
of their powers, they have died at an early age, 
as if in consequence of the premature exhaus- 
tion of their nervous energy; Mozart, Burns, and 
Byron may be cited as remarkable examples of 
this result. Hence, although their light may 
have burned with a brighter glow, like a com- 
bustible substance in an atmosphere of oxygen, 
the consumption of material is more rapid ; and 
though it may have shone with a soberer lustre 
without such aid, we cannot but believe that it 
would have been steadier and less prematurely 
quenched. 

We do not usually find that the men most 
distinguished for that combination of intel- 
lectual powers which is known as ¢alent, are dis- 
posed to make such use of Alcoholic stimulants 
for the purpose of augmenting their powers ; for 
that spontaneous activity of the mind_ itself, 
which it is the tendency of aleohol to excite, is 
not favorable to the exercise of the observing 
and purely reasoning faculties, or to the steady 
devotement of concentrated attention to any sub- 
ject which it is desired to investigate profoundly. 
Of this we have a remarkable illustration in the 
habits of practised gamblers; who, when about 
to engage in contests requiring the keenest ob- 
servation and the most sagacious calculations, 
and involving an important stake, always ‘keep 
themselves cool,’ either by entire abstinence, 
from fermented liquors, or by the use of those of 
tho weakest kind in very small quantities. And 
we find that the greatest part of that intellectual 
labor which has most extended the domain of 
human knowledge, has been performed by men of 
remarkable sobriety of habit, vo4 them having 
been constant water-drinkers. Under this last 
category, it is said, may be ranked Demosthenes 
and Haller; Dr. Johnson in the latter part of 
his life took nothing stronger than tea, while 
Voltaire and Fonetnelle used coffee ; Newton and 
Hobbes were accustomed to solace, not to excite, 
themselves with the fum tobaceo. In re- 
gard to Locke, whose long’ife was devoted to 
constant intellectual Jabor, and who appears, in- 
dependently of his eminence in hisspecial objects 
of pursuit, to have been one of the best-informed 
men of his time, the following very explicit and 
remarkable testimony is borne by one who knew 
him well. ‘His diet was the same as other 

ple’s, except that he usually drank nothing 
ut water ; and he thought that his abstinence in 
this respect had preserved his life so long, al- 











though his constitution was weak. 

Having for several years past been himself 
performing an amount of steady mental labor, 
which to most persons would appear excessive, 
the writer May be allowed to refer to his own ex- 
perience, which is altogether in favor of Total 
AbStinence from alcoholic liquors, as a means of 
sustaining the power of performing it. Having 
been brought up as a water drinker, he never 
accustomed himself to the habitual use of aleoho- 
lic liqué¥s; scarcely ever tasting them, except 
when occasionally led to do so by social influences, 
or when he believed that a small amount of sti- 


.| mulus would improve the ‘ tone’ of his system, 


which is liable to a pecwliar relaxation in certain 
states of the atmosphere. On determining, about 
four years since, to give up the occasional use of 
wine, &c., as a social indulgence, he still held 
himself free to employ it when he might think it 
likely to increase the general powers of his sys- 
tem ; and for some time he continued to have 
occasional recourse to alcoholic stimulants (never 
exceeding a single glass of wine, or half a_tum- 
bler of bitter ale,) when he felt himself suffering 
under the peculiar depression just referred to. 
He gradually, however, found reason to doubt 
the utility of the remedy ; and has for the last two 
years given it up. During these two years, he 
has gone through a larger amount of mental la- 
bour than he ever did before in the same period 
of time ; and he does not hesitate to say, that he 
has performed it with more ease to himself than 
on his former system ; and that he has been 
more free than ever from those states of depres- 
sion of mental energy, which he was accustomed 
to regard as indicating the need of a temporary 
support to antagonize the depressing cause. In 
fact, he now finds that when these do occur, the 


-| use of alcoholic stimulants (taken even in very 


smal] amount ( is decidedly injurious to him ; di- 
minishing rather than increasing, his power of 
mental exertion at the time ; and leaving him still 
less disposed for it after their effect has gone off. 
He attributes this change to his entire disuse of 
alcoholic liquors under all other circumstances ; 
and he cannot but believe that the resulis which 
he now experiences, and which have led him to 
relinquish these stimulants altogether, are the 
natural effect of them upon a healthy system ; 
and that the benefits which some persons consi- 
der themselves as deriving from their use, arises 
from their simply removing for a time the de- 
pression which results (at a long interval it may 
be) from their previous employment.’’—{W. B. 
Carpenter. 





MR. WHIPPLE’S ORATION. 

For the benefit of our distant readers we make 
a long extract from Mr. Whipple’s really able 
and eloquentFourth ef July oration in this city. 
We remember no more vigorous exhibition of 
Washington's character, and we commend it to 
vur youthful readers with an earnest request 
{that they will not only read but thoroughly study 


)itt— a 

** Indeed, if by the genius of action, you mean 
will enlightened by intelligence, and intelligence 
energised by will,—if force and insight be its 
characteristics, and influence its test,—and, es- 
pecially, if great effects suppose a cause propor- 
tionably great, that is, a vital, causative mind, 
—then is Washington most assuredly a man of 
genius, and one whom no other American has 
equalled in the power of working morally and 
mentally oa othermiods. His genius, it is true, 
was-of a.peculias kind, the genius of character, 
of thought and the objects of thought solidified 
and concentrated into active faculty. He be- 
lungs to that rare class of men,—rare as Homers 
and Miltons, rare as Platos and Newtons,—who 
have impressed their characters upon nations 
without pampering national vices. Such men 
have natures broad enough to include all the 
facts of a people's practical life, and deep enough 
to discern the spiritual laws which underlie, ani- 
mate and govern those facts. Washington, in 
short, had that greatness of character which is 
the highest expression and last result of great- 
ness of mind, for there is no method of building 
up character except through mind. Indeed, 
character like his is not Suit up, stone upon 
stone, precept upon precept, but grows up, 
through an actual contact of thought with 
things,—the assimilative mind transmitting the 
impalpable but potent spirit of public sentiment, 
and the life of visible facts, and the power of 
spiritual laws, into individual life and power, so 
that their mighty energies put on personality, as 
it were, and act through one centralizing human 
will. This process may not, if you please, | 
make the great philosopher, or the great poet, 
but it does make the great man,—the man in 


path of right and obey the voice of duty. But 
what is right but an abstract term for rights! 
What is duty but an abstract term for duties! 
Rights and duties move not in parallel but con- 
verging lines ; and how, in the terror, discord, 
and madness of a civil war, with rights and .du- 
ties in confused conflict, can a man seize on the 
exact point where clashing rights harmonize, and 
where opposing duties are reconciled, and act 
vigorously on the conception, without axing ® 
conscience so informed with intelligence that his 
nature gravitates to the truth as by the very in- 
stinct and essence of reason? 

The virtues of Washington, therefore, appear 
moral or mental according as we view them with 
the eye of conscience or reason. In him lofti- 
ness did not exclude breadth, but resulted from 
it ; justice did not exclude wisdom, but grew out 
of it ; and, as the wisest as well as justest. man 
in America, he was preeminently distinguished 
among his contemporaries for moderation,—a 
word under which weak politicians conceal their 
want of courage, and knayish.. politicians.. their 
want of principle, bat which in him was. vital 
and comprehensive energy, tempering audacity 
with prudence, self-reliance with modesty, aus- 
tere principles with merciful charities, inflexible 
purpose with serenecourtesy, and issuing in that 
persistent and unconquerable fortitude, in which 
he excelled all mankind. In scrutinizing the 
events of his life to discover the processes by 
which his character grew gradually up to its 
amazing height, we are arrested at the begin- 
ning by the character of his mother, a woman 
temperate like him in the use of words, from her 
clear perception and vigorous grasp of things. 
There is a familiar anecdote recorded of her, 
which enables us to understand the simple sin- 
cerity and genuine heroism she early instilled 
into his strong and aspiring mind. At a time 
when his glory rang through Europe ; when 
excitable enthusiasts were crossing the Atlantic 
for the single purpose of seeing him ; when bad 
poets all over the world were sacking the dic- 
tiouaries for hyperboles of panegyrice ; when tie 
pedants of republicanism were calling him the 
American Cincinnatus and the American Fabius 
—as if our Washington were honored in playing 
the adjective to any Roman however illustrious ! 
—she, in her quiet dignity, simply said, to the 
voluble friends who were striving to flatter her 
mother’s pride into an expression of exulting 
praise, ‘* that he had been a good son, and she 
believed he had done his duty asa man.’’ Un- 
der the care of a mother, who flooded common 


; words with such a wealth of meaning, the boy 


was not likely to mistake medivcrity for excel- 
lence, but would naturally domesticate in his 
heart lofiy principles of conduct, and act from 
them as a matter of cuurse, without expecting or 
vbtaining praise. The consequence was that in 
early life, and in his first occupation as surveyor, 
and through the stirring events of the French 
war, he built up character day by day ina sys- 
tematic endurance of hardship ; in a constant 
sacrifice of inclinations to duty ; in taming hot 
passions into the service of reason ; in assidu- 
ously learning from other minds; in wringing 
knowledge, which could not be taught him, from 
the reluctant grasp of a flinty experience ; in 
completely mastering every subject on which he 
fastened his intellect, so that whatever he knew 
he knew perfectly and forever, transmuting it 
into mind, and sending it forth in acts. Intel- 
lectua! and moral principles, which other men 
lazily contemplate and talk about, he had learned 
thruugh a process which gave them the tough- 
ness vf muscle and bone. A man thus sound at 
the core and on the surfaee of his nature ; so 


full at once of integrity and sagacity ; speaking” 


ever frum the level of his character, and always 
ready to substantiate epinious with deeds —a 
man without any morbid egotism, or pretension, 
or extravagance ; simple, modest, dignified, -in- 
corruptible ; never giving advice which events 
did nut endorse as wise, never lacking fortitude 
tw bear calamities which resulted from his advice 
being overruled ;—such a man could not but ex- 
act that recognition of commanding genius which 
inspires universal confidence. Accordingly, 
when the contest between the colonies and the 
mother country was assuming its inevitable form 
of civil war, he was found to be our natural lead- 
er iu virtue of being the ablest man among a 
crowd of able men. When he appeared among 
the eloquent orators, the ingenious thinkers, the 
vehement patriots, of the revolution, his mudes- 
ty and temperate professions could not conceal 
his superiority ; he at once, by the very nature 
of great character, was felt to be their leader ; 
towered up, indeed, over all their heads as natu- 
rally, as the fountain, sparkling yondez in this 
July sun, which, in its long, dark, downward 


| journey forgets not the altitude of its parent 


lake, and no soouer finds an outlet in our lower 
lands than it mounts, by an impatient instinct, 





whom thought and judgment seem indentical 
with volition,—the man whose vital expression } 
is not in words but deeds,—the man whose sub 
lime ideas issue necessarily in sublime acts, not 
in sublime art. It was because Washington's 
character was thus composed of the inmost sub- 
stance and power of facts and principles, that 
men instinctively felt the perfect reality of his | 
comprehensive manhood. The reality enforced 

universal respect, married strength to repose, and 
threw into his face that commanding majesty, 
which made men of the speculative audacity of | 
Jefferson, and the lucid genius of Hamilton, | 
recognise, with unwonted meekness, bis awful 
superiority. 

But, you may say, how does this account for 
Washington's virtues? Was his disinterested- 
ness will? Was his patriotism intelligence? 
Was his morality genius! These questions I 
should answer with an emphatic yes, for there 
are few falser fallacies than that which repre- 
sents moral conduct as flowing from moral opin- 
ions detached from moral character. Why, 
there is hardly a tyrant, syeophant, demagogue, 
or Jiberticide mentioned in history, who had not 
enough moral opinions to suffice for a new Eden ; 
and Shakspeare, the sure-seeing poet of human 
nature, delights to put the most edifying miax- 
ims of ethics into the mouths of his greatest vil- 
lains, of Angelo, of Richard the Third, or the 
uncle-father of Hamlet. Without doubt Ceasar 
and Napoleon could have discoursed more fluent- 
ly than Washington on patriotism, as there are 
a thousand French republicans, of the last hour’s 
coinage, who could prattle more eloquently than 
heon freedom. But Washington’s morality was 
built up in warring with outward temptations and 
inward passions, and every grace of his con- 
science was a trophy of toil and struggle. He 
had no moral opinions which hard experience 
and sturdy discipline had not vitalized into moral 
sentiments and organized into moral powers ; and 
these powers, fixed and seated in the inmost 
heart of his character, were mighty and far- 
sighted forces, which made his intelligence moral 
and his morality intelligent, and which no sor- 
cery of the selfish passions could overcome or 
deceive. In the sublime metaphysics of the New 
Testament, his eye was single, and this made his 
whole body full of ght. It is just here that so 
many other eminent men of action, who have 
been tried by strong temptations, have miserably 
failed. Blinded by pride, or whirled on by 
wrath, they have ceased to discern and regard 
the inexorable moral laws, obedience to which is 
the condition of all permanent success; and in 
the labyrinths of fraud and unrealities in which 
crime entangles ambition, the thousand-eyed gen- 
ius of wilful error is smitten with folly and mad- 
ness. No human intellect, however vast its 
compass and delicate its tact. can safely thread 
thoseterrible mazes. ‘* Every heaven-stormer,’’ 
says a quaint German, ‘* finds dis hell, as sure as 
every mountain its valley.” Let us not doubt 
the genius of Washington because it was iden- 
tical with wisdom, and because its energies 
worked with, and not against, the spiritual or- 
der its ‘* single eye’ was gifted to divine. We 
commonly say that he acted in accordance with 
moral laws, but we must recollect that moral 
Jaws are intellectual facts, and are known through 
intellectual processes. We commonly say that 
he was so conscientious as ever to follow the 








surely up to the level of its far-off inland 
source. 


After the first flush and fever of the revolu- 


| tionary excitement was over, and the haggard 


fact of civil war was visible in all its horrors, it 
svon appeared how vitally important-was such a 
character to the success of such a cause. We 
have already seen that the issue of the contest 
depended, uot on the decision of this or that bat- 
tle, not on the occupation of this or that city, but 
on the power of the colonists to wear out the pa- 
tience, exhaust the resources, and tame the pride 
of Great Britain. The king, when Lord North 
threatened, in 1778, to resign unless the war 
were discontinued, expressed his determination 
to lose his crown rather than acknowledge the 
independence of the rebels ; he was as much op- 
posed to that acknowledgment in 1783 as 1778 ; 
and it was only by a pressure from without, and 
when the expendi:wes for the war had reached 
a hundred million of pounds, that a reluctant con- 
sent was forced from that small, spiteful mind. 
Now there was undoubtedly a vast majority of 
the American people unalterably resolved on in- 
dependence, but they were spread through thir- 
teen colonies, were not without mutual jealous- 
ies, and were represented in a Congress whose 
delegated powers were insufficient to prosecute 
war with vigor. The problem was, how to com- 
bine the strength, allay the suspicions, and sus- 
tain the patriotism of the people, during a con- 
test peculiarly calculated to distract and weaken 
their energies. Washington solved this problem 
by the true geometry of indomitable personal 
character. He was the soul of the revolution, 
felt at its centre, and felt through all its parts, 
as an uniting, organizing, animating power. 
Comprehensive as America itself, through him, 
and through him alone, could the strength of 
America act. He was security in defeat, cheer 
in despondency, light in darkness, hope in des- 
pair—the one man in whom all could have con- 
fidence—the one man whose sun-like integrity 
and capacity shot rays of light and heat through 
everything they shone upon. He would not 
stoop to thwart the machinations of envy; he 
would not stoop to contradict the fictions and for- 
geries of calumny ; and he did not need to do it. 
Before the effortless might of his character, they 
stole away, and withered, and died ; and through 
no instrumentality of his did their abject authors 
become immortal as the maligners of Washing- 
ton. 

To do justice to Washington’s military career 
we must consider that he had to fuse the hardest 
individual materials into a mass of national 
force, which was to do battle not only with 
disciplined armies, but with frost, famine and 
disease. Missing the rapid succession of bril- 
liant engagements between forces almost equal, 
and the dramatic storm and swift consummation 
of events, which European campaigns have made 
familiar, there are those who see in him only a 
slow, sure and patient commander, without read- 
iness of combination or energy ef movement. 
But the truth is, the quick eye of his prudent 
audacity seized occasions to deliver blows with 
the prompt felicity of Marlborough or Welling- 
ton. He evinced no lack of the highest energy 
and skill when he turned back the tide of defeat 
at Monmouth, or in the combinations which pre- 
ceded the siege of Yorktown, or in the rapid and 


masterly movements by which, at a period when 
he was considered utterly ruined, he stooped sud- 
denly down upon Trenton, broke up all the ene- 
my’s posts on the Delaware, and snatched Phila- 
delphia from a superior and victorious foe. Again, ° 
some eulogists have earieatured him as a passion- 
less, imperturbable, ‘* proper’? man; but, at the 
battle of Monmouth, General Lee was privileged 
to discover, that from those firm, calm lips could 
Yeap words hotter and more smiting than the hot 
June sun that smote down upon their heads. 
Indeed, Washington’s incessant and various 2c- 
tivity answered to the strange complexity of his 
position, as the heart and brain of a revolution, 
which demanded not merely generalship, but the 
highest qualities of the statesman, the diplomat- 
ist and the patriot. As we view him in his long 
seven years’ struggle with the perilous difficul- 
ties of his situation, his activity constantly en- 
tangled in a mesh of conflicting considerations— 
with his eye fixed on Congress, on the states, 
and.on the people, as well as an the enemy— 
compelled toe com sectional quarrels, to in- 
spire faltering patriotism, and to triumph over 
all the forces of stupidity and selfishness—com- 
pelled to watch, and wait, and warn, and forbear, 
and endure, as well as to act—compelled amid 
vexations and calamities which would sting the 
dullest sensibilities into madness, to transmute 
the fire of the fiercest passion into an element of 
fortitude ;—and, especially, as we view him 
coming out of that terrible and obscure scene of 
trial and temptation, without any bitterness in 
his virtue, or hatred in his patriotism, but full of 
the loftiest wisdom and serenest power ;—as we 
view all this in the order of its history, that placid 
face grows gradually sublime, and in its immor- 
tal repose looks rebuke to our presumptuous eu- 
logium of the genius which breathes through it! 

We all know that towards the end of the wea- 
rying struggle, and when his matchless modera- 
tion and invincible fortitude were about to be 
crowned with the hallowing glory which liberty 
piously reserves for her triumphant saints and 
martyrs, that a committee of his officers propos- 
ed to make him king ; and we sometimes do him 
the cruel injustice to say that his virtue overcame 
the temptation. He was not knave enough, or fool 
enough, to be tempted by such criminal baubles, 
What was his view of the proposal’ He who 
had never sought popularity but whom popalar- 
ity had sought—he who had entered public life 
not for the pleasure of exercising power, but for 
the satisfaction of performing duty,—he to be in- 
sulted and outraged by such an estimate of his 
services, and such a conception of his character, 
—why it could provoke in him nothing but an 
instantaneous burst of indignation and abhorrence! 
—and, in his reply, you will find that these emo- 
ions strain the language of reproof beyond the 
s:ern courtesy of military decorum. 

The war ended, and our independence ac- 
knowledged, the time came when American 
liberty, threatened by anarchy was to be re-organ- . 
ized in the Constitution of the United States. 
As President of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, Washington powerfully contri- 
buted to its acceptance by the States. The peo- 
ple were uncertain as to the equity of its com- 
promise of opposing interests, and adjustment of 
clashing claims. By this eloquent and Jearned 
man they were advised to adopt it; by that elo- 
quent and learned man they were advised to re- 
ject it ; but there, at the end of the instrument it- 
self, and first among many eminent and honored 
names, was the bold and honest signature of 
George Washington, a signature which always 
carried with it the integrity and the influence of 
his character ; and that was an argument strong- 
er even than any furnished by Hamilton, Madi- 
son and Jay. The Constitution was accepted ; 
and Washington, whose fame, to use Atlston’s 
familiar metaphor, was ever the shadow cast by 
his excelleuce, was of course unanimously elect- 
ed President. ‘This is no place to set forth the 
glories of his civil career. It is sufficient to say 
that placed amid cirecmstances where ignorance, 
vanity or rashness would have worked ruinous 
mischief and disunion, he consolidated the gov- 
ernment. ne little record in this diary, just be- 
| fore he entered upon his office, is a key to the 
spirit of his administration. His journey 
from Mount Vernon to the seat of govern- 
ment was a triumphal procession. At 
New York the air was alive with that tu- 
mult of popular applause, which has_pois- 
oned the integrity by intoxicating the pride 
of so many eminent generals and statestaen.— 
| What was the feeling of Washington? Didhe 
have a misanthrope’s cydical contempt for the 
people’s honest tribute of gratidue’ Did’ he 
have a demagogue’s fierce elation in being the 
| object of the people's boundless admiration? No. 
| His sensations, he tells us, were as painful as 
they were pleasing. His lofty and tranquil mind 
thought of the possible reverse of the scene after 
all his exertions to do good. The streaming 
flags, the loud acclamations, the thunder of the 
cannon, and the shrill musie piercing through 
all other sounds,—these sent his mind sadly for- 
ward to the solitude of his.closet, where, with 
the tender and beautiful austerity of his charac- 
ter, he was perhaps to sacrifice the people’s fa- 
vor for the people’s safety, and to employ every 
granted power of a constitution he so_ perfectly 
understood, in preserving peace, in restraining 
faction, and in giving energy to all those con- 
stitutional restraints on popular passions, by 
which the wisdom of to-morrow rules the 
recklessness of to-day.”’ 


THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. 

The witty and sarcastic Rev. Sydney Smith, 
for many years one of the contributors to the 
great English Review, thus discourseth on the 
folly of pride in such a creature as man : 

** After all, take some quiet, sober moment of 
life, and add together the two ideas of pride and 
ofman. Behold him, creature of a span high, 
stalking through infinite space in ,he grandeur 
of littleness, Perched on a speck of the universe, 
every wind of heaven strikes into his brood the 
coldness of death ; his soul floats from his body 
like melody from the string ; day and night, as 
the dust on the wheel, he is rolled along the 
heavens through a labyrinth of worlds, and all 
beneath the creation of God are flaming above 
and beneath Is this a creature to make him- 
self a crown of glory, to deny his own flesh; to 
mock at his fellow, sprang from that dust te 
which both will soon return? Does he not suf- 
fer? Does he not die? When he reasons is he 
not stopped by difficulties? When he acts is 
he not tempted by pleasure? When he lives is 
he free from pain ’—When he dies can he es- 
cape thecommon grave! Pride is not the herit- 
age of nan; humility should dwell with frailty, 
and atone for ignorance, error and imperfection, ”” 

















Tse Lisrary or Harvarp University. It 
appears by a recent report of a Cominittee of the 
College on the Library in Gore Hall, that it now 
contains more that 57,000 volumes, besides 
Fon newspapers and maps. The Law 
Library contains 13,000 volumes ; the Divinity 
School Library 3000 volumes ; the Medical Li- 
brary 1200. Different societies connected with 
the college have libraries amounting to about 
10,000 volumes. During the las year there have 
been added to the Public Library 1751 volumes 
and 2119 pampblets, exclusive of duplicates. 
Considerable collections of newspapers, maps, 
prints, &c., have also been added. 





Tue Vicrory or Fairn.—The school of 
faith is said to go about with death. Death is 
swallowed up in victory. If death, then all sin ; 
if death, then all deseases; if death, then all 
misery ; if death, then allthe power of the devil ; 
if death, then all the fury of the world. 

But these things do not appear, but rather the 
contrary ; therefore there is need of faith ; for an 
open manifestation of things follows faith in due 
time, when the things, now visible, will be seen. 





To do good to-day is the way to be happy tu- 





morrow. 
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THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


There is much of the popular nomenclature 
and reasoning on this sabject, :o which it might 
not be antimely to apply our Saviour’s rebuke, 
«+ Yedo err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the 
power of God.” We like not the terms general 
and perticuler Providence. We believe in neith- 
er. Wholes are made up of parts, and great 
évents grow from small, so that care over the 
whole implies like care over the parts, and 
‘agency in the production of greater includes 
like agency in the production of the iesser events 
that lead to them; nor is there any point be- 
tween a san and an animalcule, between the fall 
of an empire and that of a leaf, where it can be 
said, with a shadow of reason, ‘‘ There Provi- 
dence ceases.”’ On the other hand, we object 
to the phrase particular Providence, because it 
involves the idea of special and petty legislation 
for individual cases, and breaks up into frag- 
ments all grand and comprehensive views of the 
divine administration. In no respect do the 
scriptures manifest superhuman wisdom more 
evidently, than in their employing the language 
of suggestion rather than of definition on sub- 
jects connected with God and eternity ; for defini- 
tion in itsaame and its process implies finiteness, 
and denotes the setting of bounds on all sides to 
the idea er fact defined. In attempting a logical 
definition of Providence they would have doubly 
failed ; for, by words necessarily derived from 
finite and material objects, they could not have 
described a fact both infinite and spiritual, while, 
by excluding the language of feeling they would 
have omitted to address the emotional nature, 
which alone can apprehend the divine care and 
love. But when our Saviour says, ‘‘ The spar- 
row falleth not to the ground without him,’’ a 
distinet conception is awakened in the mind of 
every one who has ever extended towards, or 
received from a fellow-being the offices of pro- 
tection, trust or love. We therefore prefer on 
this subjeet te employ no limiting words. For 
us the simple term Providence is enough ; or, if 
any epithets be applied to it, let them be perfect, 
universal and peternal,—the two first of which 
are infinite and do aot define, while the last is a 
heart- word, and suggests to every heart the full- 
est and tenderest pertion of its own experience 
as a type of the leve of the Almighty. 











The chief thing chat we need is not the power 
of reasenmg infallibly as ito the metaphysics of 
the divine administration ; but that implicit faith, 
which can , always feel the Father near, and, 
with a6 interposing Ggment of second causes, 
an trace direatly te him whatever is or occurs. 
’ To this faith the apparent prevalence of general 
flaws in the system ¢f mature need present no 
obstacle. If man iste be or do anything him- 
self in exercise ef bis meral freedom, it is essen- 
cial ‘that he shewld have én some directions and 
regards the power ef certain or probable fore- 
sight ené calculation Did the sun rise at uncer- 
ttain intervals, er the caie fad (rom a clear sky, or 
the vine-or the ‘ig tree-grow where wheat had 
been sown, there weuld be no definitely planned 
or hopeful industry. But thew know we that 
general jaws extend any famher than man can 
calculate their operation? We are familiar 
only with the order @f proximate causes ;— 
whether the cause of theee cances is physical 
and thes within the calculatian «of more far- 
sighted theings than ourseWves,<or whether the 
Divine w#ll :s their direct and immediate cause, 
dt would ‘be arregance forus to sag. But our 
seligious instincts and she amtimatians of scrip- 
ture incline us te the latter answer. We find 
ourselves wndble to acquiesce in the belief that in 
the course of mature any eveat #0 tekes place, 
that # could net have been otherwise. We can- 
wet diemiss from our hearts the lea of the ex- 
press appointment fer our benefit af whatever 
cc urs within the circle of our.own experience, 
— of the epecial mingling fer us af whatever 

put to our lips. We therefore have faith 

in the efficacy of prayer for temporal blessings, 
mot that God will an every case de what is 
best for us, but because the praying soul may 
meceive and use as good gifts, from the Father's 
hand, favours, whidh, received witheut prayer 
and enjoyed without praise, would be perverted 
to the soul's growth in sin and evil. Yet mere, 
this view permits us te connect thoughts of the 
divine care an4 love for ourselves individually 
with what we mest inappreptiately term the 
little blessings ef eur daily lives. As én child- 
heed we received from eur patents not only 
shelter and nourishment, bat keepsakes, helidzy- 
gifts, and various and constantly varying tokens of 
aur pearaess to their hearts, so, it seems to us, 
are we continually receiving from the Almighty 
gedsends as it were marked and bevelled for us, 
—favours beyoud eur necessity or expectation, 
which flow direetly from the parental relation in 
which he stands to us. In looking back on a 
peculiarly happy day, we can ofien trace a con_ 
confluence of fountains of joy from sources so 
far apart, that their casual flowing together is 
even to an undevout mind less probable, than it 
is that a kind Providence should have united 
them. In our journeys among the grand and 
beautiful scenery of our rivers, lakes and moua- 
tains we have oftea realized, (we will not say 
fancied,) this experience, when without choice 
of eur own we have reached the right peint of 
view at the best time, have found phenonema of 
rare eceurreace, yet of the most intense interest, 
awaiting our regard, and have beea led too into 
the society of the very friends whose sympathy 
might double our enjoyment. Every one’s life 
must be full of these attestations to the fatherly 
eare and love of the Supreme Being; to refer 
them all to the blind working of general laws, 
to the revolutions of machinery wound up ages 
ago te ran to the end of time, is even more irra- 
tional than it is unfilial. 

But were the universal sway of general laws 
admitted, still the doctrines of a Providence com- 
prehendiag individuals and details need not be 
set aside ; for in that case the human soul it- 
geif may be the instrument, in and throagh 
whieh Providence works. Of the motives im- 
pulses and desires, that lead us in different 
directions, we have but partial cognizance. 
Wheace many of them come we know not. An 
impression is sometimes borne in upon us we 
cannot tell how,—we yield it with no defi- 
nite reason for so doing, but it proves one of 
the happiest steps in our lives. 

Our strongest persuasions are frequently on 
very inadequate grounds. What we might call 
the igstructive portions of our mental constitution 
are ofien more trustworthy than our rational 
powers. And may not this be, because God has 
his avenue to every soul, his owa modes and 
seasons of communication, and that in mach that 
we do or shua, we act unconsciously from his 
suggestion? Thus, in a system of eternal na- 
ture which admitted no modification, might man 
be induced, by the divine aetion upon his mind, 
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es 
to porsue'the course which would most surely 
tdnd ‘to his eltimate well-being. 

We confess our belief in Providence in both 
the forms which we have stated. We have no 
question that whatever takes place in the outward 
world is ne less wrought by God than was the 
resurrection of Lazarus. At the same time we 
own his presence and working in the hidden 
man of the heart. Let each one conceive of the 
divine Providence in the form which conveys the 
most vivid, glowing image of his own soul, 
Our highest conceptions must needs be faint,— 
our truest inadequate. The mode in which this 
great truth shapes itself to the intellect is of sec- 
ondary importance; but we do need to feel it, 
and to derive from it ever new good for our ador- 
ation, gratitude and love. 





For the Christian Register. 


THE NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH 
IN LOWELL. 

I do net propose at this late period, to give a 
detailed account of the interesting dedi¢atory ser- 
vices, which occurred on Wednesday, July 10th, 
by which this new temple of our cherished faith, 
was consecrated to the worship of the one true 
God. The day was one of unusual interest. A 
large number of our clerical and lay friends from 
abroad were present, and the house was well fill- 
ed with an attentive audience. One very pleas- 
ant circumstance, which I must not omit to men- 
tion, was the attendance of many Christian 
frieads and clergymen from other denominations, 
and we rejoice to say, that, so peculiarly mild, 
and Christ-like was the spirit which pervaded all 
the services, no merely sectarian sentiments being 
expressed, that no waters of bitterness mingled 
with this Christian union. In the afternoon, 
during the ministerial conference, the Rev. Mr. 
Burnap, who is settled over one of the Orthodox 
Soeieties in this city, offered some valuable 
remarks on the practical influences of Christian- 
ity, which were listened to with pleasure, and 
we trust with profit by all. 

Dr. Gannett’s sermon, in the evening, was a 
noble exposition of truth, from the text, ‘* That 
God may be all in all.’’ It was pecu'iarly 
adapted to meet the wants of a community like 
ours, where the peculiar characteristics of Uni- 
tarian Christianity, have been but imperfectly 
understood by those of a different faith ; this very 
powerful discourse was calculated to correct 
those misapprehensions, and could not fail to 
comimend itself to every candid mind, 

The Society, for whose accommodation, this 
neat and beautiful building is erected, is of com- 
paratively recent formation ; feeble in its com- 
mencement, and having been called to struggle 
with many adverse circumstances, it has still, 
with a high and holy purpose, adhered to duty, 
and held on its course, with faith and hope ever 
pointing to Heaven ; it seems now likely to be- 
| come a self-Sustaining and prosperous Society, 
jand, we trust, an instrument of much spiritual 
| good, in this busy city, where so great an amount 

of mora] power is necessary to stem the current 
of worldliness and sin. 

They most gratefully acknowledge the kind 
| aid which they have received from friends in our 
| midst, as well as from sister cities, who have so 
| generously contributed to raise this new watch 
| tower on our Zion. May they now go on pros- 
| pering and to prosper, under the faithful Jabors 
of their excellent minister, the Rev. Mr. Barry, 





his Master's cause. In addition to the stated 
services of the Sabbath, Mr. B. has commenced 
a series of Wednesday evening meetings which, 
if we may be allowed to judge from the intro- 
ductory lecture, promise to be of great practi- 
eal value, and to effect a purpose much needed 
— He has our most cordial good wishes for 
| Success in the work in which he has engaged, 
| and may the blessing of Heaven ever attend his 
‘efforts. E. 








[For the Register.} 


"What is Prayer? 


It sis the living spring of action, it kindles, 1t 

glows ; it subdues, while at the same time it ani- 
mates, pouring new life intothe wearied spirit, and 
granting new encouragement to the contrite soul. 
It gives to joy a limit and enables all men to be 
|resigned to the troubles and afflictions of this 
| world, by unveiling to their view the spacious 
| heavens. 
See the Saviour in the solitude of the wilderness 
|communing with his God. So should we, when 
| pressed and sorely tried, retire to our closets, and 
jin the solemn silence unbosom our hearts to God. 
At all times and in all places, the constant practice 
of deep and fervent prayer should be to us the 
“ means of grace and the hope of glory.” 





“ O thou, by whom we come to God, 
The life, the truth, the way, 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod, 
Lord, teach us how to pray.” 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Sir Robert Peel is dead. On Saturday evening. 
June 29, while proceeding from his residence, 
in Whitehall, up Constitution Hill, his horse 
suddenly shied at something passing, kicked 
up his heels and threw Sir Robert over his 
neck on his face. Alihough rendered insensible 
by the fall, Sir Robert retained hold of the reins, 
and the animal thus being checked, lost his footing 
and fell heavily upon the Baronet. Several gentle- 
men passing, rendered the necessary assistance ; 
and the ex-Premier was placed in a carriage 
and removed to his house in Whitehall, in a state 
of insensibility. All the highest medical talent of 
London was soon in attendance, but their efforts 
availed not. Afier lingering till 11 o’clock on 
Tuesday night, the great statesman expired, in the 
63d year of his age [Halifax Telegraph. 

And that was to be the end of Sir Robert! A 
mortal throw from his horse was his destiny! 
Out of a thousand ways of death, that was the one 
which was appointed him. Awful, very awful! 
And yet the awful thing is this. that there is 
a finger of destiny that does point, and not merely 
that it sometimes points to ways of death, a little 
different from the common. A hand in the air 
following a man and pointing him to a strange 
end, which he could not but fall on ; this would be 
an awful appointment, and yet no more awful 
than this certainty that is over us, that “it is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die.” 

And he is dead! Sir Robert is dead now, even 
as he was appointed sometime to be. And from 
behind us too, there is what points us ourselves on 
to death, some way or other, somewhere or other! 
And walk as we may, here or there, yet it is in 
the direction of our destiny. And not a step 
can we move, but it is towards ourend. Yes! we 
live by other powers than we think of. Always 
there is about us a deep shadow, and it is that 
of our mortality ; though often we have no eyes 
for it. We are moving more awfully than we 
feel. And every moment, there is a hand that 
is pointing us on, to where life will end with 
us. The famous man vanishes by the same law, 
by which it is appointed to us all once to die. 

Sir Robert Peel was the son of a man, who died 








the poorest of the poor. And once Sir Robert 
boasted that the father of his wife was a private 
soldier, that rose to be a general. 


be understood. To them he was an inconsistent, 
treacherous man. He was always being false 








whose whole life is devoted to the promotion of | 


a wealthy baronet, but who was born one of 


To many persons the life of Sir Robert is hard to 


And indeed almost every greater measure which 
he achi2ved was what he had first apposed. On two 
or three occasions, he was invested with power by 


of resisting certain Whig proposals, which he 


He once denounced the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
as being a suicidal and monstrous movement, 
unwise and madly foolish. And yet within two 
years of his saying this, he was himself the re- 
pealer of those laws. He got himself made Pre- 
mier for the defence of the Corn Laws, and then 
at once he repealed them. Once he was placed 
in office for the one purpose of keeping the Catho- 
lies politically enslaved, and he emancipated them 
immediaiely. And then an upholder of the aristoc- 
racy, he refused himself to become a member 
of the Peerage, even in one of its higher ranks, 

A Tory, he was always in Parliament carrying 
into effect Whig proposals. An aristocrat by posi- 
tion, he always claimed to be one of the people. 
A nan not unfrequently talking about his con- 
science and his honor, he was somehow regarded 
as subtle and treacherous, 

How was this; why was it? The man seem- 
ed false because he was in a false position. By 
his origin he was one of the people, and by his na- 
ture he was a Liberal. But through accidental 
circumstances he grew up to be a Tory in spite of 
himself. A Conservative while out of office, he 
was commonly a Reformer, as soon as ever he 
was in. 

And now what was Sir Robert? Was he a 
great man? Very great as a man he was not. 
Was he a great statesman! In the right, old 
sense of statesmanship he was not great. Was he 
a man of genius? No: for he was not at all origi- 
nal; and indeed he not only never had a new 
thought, but often he had to hear things canvassed 
for years, before he could so understand them, as 
to be able to acton them. Was he a thoroughly 
honest man? Perhaps he was ; though multitudes 
will answer quite certainly that he was not. Was 
he a politician then, a great politician? No; he 
was not merely so. He was a Premier; a Pre- 
mier was what he was. A Prime Minister was 
precisely his calling. For he was gentlemanly, 
persuasive, astute, ready, close, and plausible 
exceedingly. 

From all quarters he drew confidence to himself, 
but he yielded none. He would talk with the 
greatest frankness, but always in the vein of 
a perhaps. He was continually being supposed to 
say things, which he never did say. Nobody ever 
| knew so many virtues in an if, nor ever made 
| such saving clauses as he did. Many a man has 
had to be surprised, on looking back to the report- 
ed speeches of Sir Robert, to find that they were so 
| worded as to sound one way one year, and another 
way another. 

Tact was his great characteristic He was an 
eminent, a pre-eminent tactitian. He zould make 
himself look all things to all men, and have almost 
{all men trast him, more or less. Every thing he 
| did, was with a grace. He knew the right time 
and the right way for any measure. He would 
show men how to eat their own words honorably 
jand with a relish: and he would draw them after 
| him gladly to where they had sworn never to go. 
| Of late years he had evidently more heart in 
| him than he used to show : and he was more direct 
lin speech and more straightforward in action than 
| he used to be. Latterly, too, he was far less ego- 
| tistical than formerly. It ased to be said that in 
| speaking. the pronoun I occurred with Sir Robert 
three times oftener than with any one else. But 
of late he would appear to have outgrown egotism. 

At one time it seemed as though he thought that 
| the nation only existed for the sake of there being 
a Prime Minister in it, and that the office of Prime 
Minister existed rightly only for him to fill it. But 
of late years things have been more real to him 
than they used to be,—the nation and its wants, 
its grievances and its prospects, its famishing 
thousands and patient millions. Whatever he may 
have been formerly, Sir Robert has latterly been a 
man amongst men—a faithful man amongst suf- 
fering and bewildered men. 

One of Sir Robert’s later acts as a Minister de- 
| serves honorable mention here. 





| 


He caused to be 
introduced into Parliament a Bill for protecting 
Unitarians against a grievous persecution which 
was commenced against them, and which threat- 
ened to dispossess them of all such of theirchurches 
and religious endowments as existed before the 
| year 1813. In that year, the old laws which 
; made it be penal to impugn the doctrine of the 
| Trinity, were repealed. But there were certain 
effects of those laws which still survived, and which 
| were made use of by persecutors against Unita- 
rians. It was urged successfully in the Courts of 
| law, that as Unitarianism was illegal before the 
| year 1813, therefore no church could have been 
| legally intended for it. This persecution Sir Rob- 
ert arrested by a Bill, which was brought before 
| Parliament by the Lord Chancellor of his Cabinet. 
| Against the Bill more petitions were presented 
| than on any subject that had ever been submitted 
'o Parliamentary debate before. Sir Robert be- 
lieved that he was perilling his administration by 
| advocacy of the Bill. But as he said privately, he 
was willing to fall for it. But when the debate 
and the voting on the Bill came on, Sir Robert said 
in his final speech before the Commons, that never 
in the history of the House, probably, had there 
been a Bill so unanimously supportea by all the 








| leaders and all the wise men of everv party in 
Parliament,—Tory, Whig, and Radical. 
| Justice would have required of Sir Robert to 
| vote for the Bill. But not many Prime Ministers 
| would have felt themselves called upon to make it 
a ministerial measure ; and especially as the per- 
| sons to be benefited by it, were politically and in- 
| fuentially opposed to him. For even during the 
| debate on the Bill, every Unicarian member in the 
Hoase might have been seen sitting on what are 
called the Opposition Benches. Sir Robert was very 
deeply interested in the success of the Bill. This 
interest which he had, was much to his credit ; and 
it was also, under the circumstances, something 
creditable to the persons, in whose cause he felt it. 
And now Sir Robert is dead. And hix works do 
follow him. And they will be following after him, 
in the history of the English people, for ages to 
come. Afier many years—after hundreds of years, 
there will still be fresh resulis, that will be report- 
ing themselves either for him or against him, in 
the ever open ear of Omniscience. And for us all 
too there is an Omniscient ear, that listens and 


that will listen forever. w. M. 





Monument to the Apostle Eliot. 

A very considerable movement is on foot 
among the citizens of Roxbury—to erect a mon- 
ument of freestune or granite, forty-two feet 
high, to the memory of the venerable Apostle to 
the Indians. The designs of inscriptions and 
symbols forthe column are very striking and sig- 
nificant. It is to stand in the Forest Hills Cem- 
etery. As contributing to the success of the 
plan, the Mayor of Roxbury, Hon. H. A. S. 
Dearborn, has prepared, in a pamphlet form, an 
interesting account of Eliot's Life and Labors, 
bringing together much curious information. 
Persons who desire to contribute to so worthy 
an object can send any sums of money to C. K. 
Dillaway, Esq., the Treasurer of the Monument 
Association. Honor to the Christian servant, of 
whom Shepard said, ‘J think we can never 
honor this man of God enough ;”” and of whom 
Mather wrote, ‘* There was a tradition among 
us that the country could never perish, so long 
as Eliot was alive.’’ 
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his Tory party and installed in office, for the purpose | J to the Author,” which, from: cer- 
forthwith himself adopted and carried into effect. 
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Whe Theopilus is we know not. The book 
bears a Hartford imprint and is prefaced by 


tain internal marks of, style and thought, as 
-wéll as from the absence of a name which must 
have been repeatedly cited by any other writer, 
we ate inclined to ascribe to the great heresiarch 
\of Hartford. "Ihe atthor is, we think, a lay- 
man, though liberally educated and ‘ mighty in 
the Scriptures.”” We deem him a layman, not 
from any deficiency of biblical learning, but 
from the non-professional air of his statements 
and arguments. The book is an exposition 
and defence of a (so called) theory of the Trinity, 
varying in no essential point from that propound- 
ed by Dr. Bushnell. It is another attempt to 
sew new cloth upon an old garment,— to attach 
thé ever-new, though world-old doctrine of the 
Divine unity to the figment of a Trinity,—that 
cast off robe of Platonism. It is an attempt, by 
which the rent is made worse than ever before ; 
for the author, though no mean logician or un- 
skilful writer, evidently knows not how to 
handle his needle so as to humour the infirmity 
of the ancient garment. The theory is, that the 
Trinity does not imply an inherent, essential or 
external distinction in the Divine nature, but 
simply a threefold “ capacity,” in which God 
conducts the economy of human redemption. 
According te this view the Trinity is simply the 
thetoric of divine manifestation,—a representa- 
tion ‘* got up for effect,’’ and of course useful only 
to those who have not sufficiently keen visions to 
see through it. Neither this author nor Dr, 
Bushnell is in any proper sense a believer in the 
Trinity. What they believe is simply this: 
** Ignorant people can best attain a knowledge of 
God through the fiction of a triune Deity ; 
but it isa fiction which every intelligent and 
especially every biblical scholar, ought to have 
outgrown.”” 

We regard statements like this as indicating 
an immense progress in the apprehension of 
Christian truth. Not that the ground which 
they oreupy seems to us tenable ; but it makes 
a very close approach to simple Unitarianism. 
We have no faith in the permanence of any 
modified form of Trinitarianism. We cannot 
ourselves coneeive of any auch form. Tri- 
personality is intelligible. Ii is nothing more 
nor less than a harmonious Tritheism. Its ap- 
propriate language is uttered by a recent writer, 
when he speaks of the Father’s ‘*holy and rap- 
turous communion with bis august brother of the 
Trinity,’’ and of the holy spirits ‘* recounting 
the sufferings and death of his fellow God.”’ This 
to be sure is heathenish.—blasphemous, were it 
not for the devout purpose of the writer ; but 
still it represents « possible conception of the 
intellect. It is even easier to conceive of three 
concordant Divinities, than it was to conceive of | 
an entire pantheon of conflicting Deities. Bat) 
if the Christian does not believe in three 
Gods he must believe in one; and his Trinity 
can be nothing else than a threefold aspect of 





the Divine nature. For this threefold aspect 
there is a basis in the relations of fallen man to} 
God ; for God is his Creator, and, if he is to be 
saved from sin, must be his Redeemer and sanc- 
tier. But this, is a trinity, which could not! 
have been, had man remained sinless. lt isa 
Trinity in the mind of man, and not in the 
nature of the Almighty. God is one ; but man 
beholds him as through a triangular prism. 





~ 


THE ERIE RAILROAD. 


We regard travelling as more than a privilege, | 
as almcst a duty for those, who during the sum- | 
mer can command the requisite leisure and mooey. 
Not that there is not above aod around us wher- 
ever we are, more than enough of varied beauty | 
and grandeur to furnish lifelong materials tor | 
devout thought, and to inspire ever-new emotions 
of praise, trust and love. But the leaves of the 
immeasurable volume of nature, that he always 
open before us, because of their familiar aspect to | 
the outward sense, are too apt to remain unread | 
by the inward eye. We need the stimulus of | 
novelty to excite the strong action of the mind | 
and heart in connection with the works of God ;| 
and new scenes quicken the pulse of the spiritual 
nature, and lead us into closer communion with 
Him whose “incorruptible spirit is in all things.”’ | 
It is currently said that railroads have done much | 
towards destroying the charm of travel, seeking as 
they do a dead level, and often depressing their | 
passengers below objects ot the greatest interest on | 
their route. This is true to a certain extent of | 
the seaboard lines of intercommunication, which | 
for the most part cross water-courses at right an- | 
gles, and alternate between salt-marshes, sand- | 
wastes, forests of recent g-owth and the least at- | 
tractive suburbs.of owns, But on the lines stretch- | 
ing from the coast to the interior, there are two | 
necessities, for which the lovers of the picturesque | 
have ample reason to be grateful. One is that of | 
tullowing league after league the course of rivers ; 
the other, that of terracing mountain-ranges, | 
These laws are fortunately imposed upon the | 
very cailroads, which are the longest in extent 
and which had the greatest natural difficult'es 
to overcome, and on none in the country to so 
great a degree as on the Erie Railroad. This, 
shortly after leaving the Hudson, passes through 
the romantic region of the Ramaps, where loity 
summits, at this season completely festooned with 
the mountain laurel, hem in the extended gaze, | 
through which at stee) grade and by a very tortu- 
ous path the iron track leads into the rich land of 
Goshen,—a land literally flowing with milk and 
honey. This veatébule of rough and barren hills 
ushers the traveller into the vast dairy of Orange 
county, where the wilder forms of nature are 
replaced by profuse verdure and all possible to- 
kens of rural thrift and affluence. He thence 
passes into the valley of the Delaware, winds 
with the numerous bends of the river, crosses it 
at dizzy heighis, and pursues his route for many 
miles on a shelf hewn out of the side of the moun- 
tain, with equally fearful precipices yawning be- 
low and towering above. ‘Then he ascends a high 
elevation in the northern spur of the Alleghanies, 
where he breathes the free, thin mountain air, is 
surrounded by lofty peaks, and louks down far 
beneath upon the valley he has left, with the river 
permeating it like a silver thread. Then he Ge- 
scends into the gorgeous, hill-lined plain of the 
Susquehannah, with its yellow soil, its intermina- 
ble grain fields, its vegetation profuse beyond 
description, and clothed in a deeper green and 
a higher luxuriance than adorn any other region 
north of the tropics. There is no point on the 
whole route, where the vision is circumscribed 
The outlines of the scenery are so vast, and its 
curves so ample, that the eye has constantly an 
extended range, while the scene changes so often, 
that, so tar from being oppressed with monotony, 
the sense and soul are absolutely wearied with the 
exciting and incessant variety of the sublime and 
the beautiful, and syjve in vain to recall and 
arrange the multitudinous impressions of the jour- 
ney, Never have we had so much and so diversi- 
fied enjoyment of nature crowded into so brief 
a space, as on a recent passage over this road ; 
and, without any ulterior object, we should have 
deeined the experienzes of that one day an ample 
revenue for our pilgrimage. 











In this connection, it is no more than justice to 


speak of the arrangements for the comfort of the 
travelling public afforded on this route. The road 
is.of a broader gauge than has commonly been 
adopted in this coun.ry. Consequently the cars 
are much wider than usual, more .commodious,. 
and liable to less lateral motion, thus contributing 
greatly to ease; to the sense of security, and un-. 
doubtedly to actual safety. The station-houses 
are ample, neat and well-furnished, and the offi- 
cers of the road gentlemanly, obliging and at- 
tentive, presenting a strong contrast to the ar- 
rangements on the route from Albany to Buffalo, 
on which travellers are huddled into uncomforta- 
ble cars, and treated as the subjects and serfs 
of the lords of the way. Those, who are on their 
way to Buffalo or Niagara, will do well to take the 
Erie Railroad, by which without change of cars 
they are conveyed to the southern extremity of 
Seneca Lake, then carried by the neatest and best 
managed of steamboats through that surpassingly 
beautiful sheet of water to Geneva, and thence for 
bat a few hours consigned to the discourtesy and 
discom fort ot the great central Railroad to Buffalo 





EPITAPHS. 

We have rarely seen a work more remarkable 
for the amount of its profitless learning, or the 
perverted use made of it, than one recently 
brought out in support of Catholicism and en- 
titled, Mores Cathofci; or Ages of Faith. ts 
object is to show that the Dark Ages were the 
ages of the Beatitudes, the ages of heroism, 
modesty, justice, peace and piety. It seems as 
if the Monkish Chronicles had been unearthed 
from all the Monasteries of the world, and with- 
out much question respecting their truth, all 
their legends of every kind poured into these 
massive octavos. It contains however a multi- 
tude of those things on which ore is pleased to 
waste a leisure hour, though he may draw from 
them a conclusion very different from that de- 
duced by the author. In endeavoring to show 
that the dark ages were remarkable for the 
peaceful character of princes and people, he 
quotes, among other proofs, a variety of Epi- 
taphs. Whether they are to be considered as 
justly representating the great body of Epitaphs, 
he does not say; nor is it certain that those 
points are not specially singled out for honor in 
which the world was most deficient. At any 
rate, whatever they may indicate, they are worth 
reading. 

On the tomb of Philip, brother of Charles the 
Bald of Burgundy, is the following : 

“ Prelia quod gessit, non sua culpa fuit.” 

A Count of Anjou is thus commemorated ; 
“ Dum viguit tua, dum valuit, Martelle, potestas, 
Fraus latuit, pax magna fuit, requavit honestas.” 

On a knight and lord of Burgundy ; 
“Pacem dilexit. Pax sit aterna sibi.” 

On one of the Lombard princes ; 

“ Pacificus, mitis, prudens, sanctusque, suavis.” 

On another ; 

“ Tutamen patria, spes, requiesqe fuit ; 
Fortia Francorum sedavit regna, suosque 
Confines vinxit undique pacis ope.” 

If these epitaphs show nothing else they show 
what virtues, in those turbulent and ferocious 
times, were most needed by princes while living 
and which caused their memory to be most honor- 
ed when they were dead. If epitaphs do not 
show what men were, and least of all what 
princes were, they are likely to show what in the 
judgment of the world they ought to have been. 





PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY. 


The Harvard Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society neld its annual meeting ani public cele- 
bration at Cambridge, last week on Thursday. 
At the business meeting in the morning, the Hon. 
Geo. Lunt, Jas. T. Fields, Bayard Taylor, Alfred 
Street, and G. Livermore, Esqs., were elected me n- 
bers of the Society. After the business meeting, 
the Society with its nvited guests proceeded to 
Gore Hall, where a procession was formed under 


the direction of the marshals of the day. The 


galleries and unreserved seats of the first Church 
in which the exercises were to be held were filled 
at an early hour by ladies and others. Soon afier 
twelve o'clock, the procession entered the church 
and the exercises commenced. In the absence of 
Hon. R. C. Winthrop, the President of the Society, 
Professor Felton, one of the Vice Presidents, pre- 
sided. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. 
Lothrop. 

The oration was delivered by the Hon. Timothy 
Walker of Cincinnati. Its subject was the Reform 
Spirit of the present day. In his analysis of 
the various reforms, which divide the public at- 
tention, he treated with an able and discriminating 
censure, the ultraisms both of reform and conserv- 
atism. His subject afforded him an opportunity, 
which he did not neglect, of mingling satire with 
his more grave discussions, and of calling fortha 
laugh occasionally at the follies of the day. He 
was heard for nearly an hour and a half with 
marked attention and was frequently interrupted 
by bursts of applause 

This age, he said, will be designated by the 
future historian as the age of Reform. The desire 
to reform pervades every nation and class and ex- 
tends to every subject of thought and action 
The literal meaning of the phrase, “to reform,” is 
not necessarily to improve, to make better, to exalt, 
but simply to remake, reconstruct, recreate. It 
necessarily implies change, but does not neces- 
sarily imply improvement. Change in itself is 
an evil. There ought consequently to be much 
good produced by every reform, to compensate for 
the fluctuation and uncertainty which reform be- 
gets. This idea was developed and illustrated at 
some length. 

After this general discussion of reform, the 
orator proceeded to examine several of the special 
reforms of the day, such as reforms in Jaw and re- 
ligion, in education and social life, in the punish- 
ment of crime and treatment of insanity, and in 
politics and legislation. Some of these, as they 
passed in review, were condemned and satirized 
and others were approved. All received a fair and 
courteous examination. It was shown that loyalty 
to law, as to something above us, has almost been 
reformed away; that in religion the “ages of 
faith’ are no more: and that in education the 
discipline of the faculties has been lost sight of, 
and boys made readers not thinkers. The social 
reforms, whose purpose is to change the condition 
of woman, were next examined. While the speak- 
er heartily sympathized with many of these, so far 
as they tended to the real elevation and emancipa- 
tion of woman, he did not believe that she desired 
to unsex herself, and be lowered to the rude 
encounters of the bar-room, the stump and the 
caucus, or even the senate, as senates are now. 

But we will not attempt to trace the orator 
through the whole course of his remarks. The 
conzlusion of his review of the reforms of the day 
was that the grea: want of the age is moderation. 
We should neither be obstinately conservative nor 
rashly progressive. We are in danger of becom- 
ing intoxicated by our amazing physical triumphs, 
and of forgetting what our most pressing wants 
really are. We have seen the lightning made our 
messenger and the steam our servant, but we 
should remember that no substitate has been 
found for conscience, no machine been made to 
take the place of reason. After all our conquests 
the most difficult one remained, the conquest over 
ourselves. 

The poem was by J. Bayard Taylor. The 
voice of the speaker was unfortunately pitched so 

















flow, that most of the @udiencé were deprived Of) 
the pleasure of hearing the poem. It containedé 
series of sketches of the legends in which Ameri- 
can poets would find subjects for poetry and song. 


death of General Taylor. The versification, as far 
as we could hear, was smooth and accurate, and 
the poem apparently worthy of a much better 
hearing than it obtained. 

The members of the Society and their invited 
guests then proceeded to Harvard Hall to partake 
of their annual dinner, Of the feast, both intelle.- 
tual and otherwise, ot which the Society partook, of 
the jokes that were made and speeches that were 
uttered, we do not feel at liberty to make any 
report. It is sufficient to say that the Suciety did 
not adjourn until about seven o’clock. 





MR. WEBSTER AND MR. MANN. 
To the Editors of the Christian Register : 


GentLemen,—In your paper of July 13, a per- 
son signing himself ‘* X’’ denies the justice of 
my remarks in your paper of the 291h of June, 
concerning Mr. Mann’s attack on Mr. Webster 
for his exposition of Constitutional Law on the 
subject of fugitive slaves. The ground taken by 
your correspondent is as follows :— 

** Mr. Webster,’’ says X “ took two positions : 

** Ist. That except the clauses of the Consti- 
tution securing trial by jury in criminal prosecu- 
tions, and in suits at common law, “‘ there is no 
other clause or senteave in the Constitution hav- 
ing the least bearing on the subject.’’ 

** 2nd. That ** nothing is more false, than that 
such jury trial is demanded in cases of this kind 
by the Constitution, either in its efter or its spi- 
rit.”’ 

** Mr. Mann encountered Mr. Webster’s first 
proposition by showing most conclusively that 
there is some other clause or sentence in the 
Constitution having a bearing on the subject. 
He referred to three:. 1. the 3d article of the 
Constitution, establishing the jodiciary, by vir- 
tue of which Congress had proceeded to establish 
jury trials in civil cases, anterior to the amend- 
ment to which Mr. Webster refers. 2. the 4th 
amendment, declaring the right of the people to 
be ** secure in their persons against unreasonable 
seizures.”’ 3. The fifth amendment, declaring 
that no person shall be ‘* deprived of life, dbert 
or property without due process of law.” it 
may be doubtful to what extent these three in- 
stances may icfluence the question of jury trials ; 
but no person can doubt that they have a bearing 
on the ject. 

**Mr. Mann encountered Mr. Webster's sec- 
ond proposition by showing that, ifa jury trial 
was not demanded, in questions of human free- 
dom, by the detéer of the amendments, it was at 
least demanded by the spirit of those amend- 
ments. His ample treatment seemed to Jeave no 
room for doubt on this question,’’ 


Now Mr. Webster did not take the position 
assigned to him in the first of these statements. 
“« The subject’ to which he referred was not 
the trial by jury generally. It was the statement 
of Mr. Mann that the jury trial was ** secured 
by the Constitution” in the specific case of alleged 
fugitive slaves. On this he said that nothing in 
the Constitution bore ;—that is, that nothing 
bore on it and tended to secure it either in the 
letter or spirit of that instrament. With this 
point, the citations of Mr. Mann have nothing to 
do. They show that the Constitution required 
the people to be protected in certain rights, and 
that Congress, in some cases, had wisely protect- 





Fe ‘or the Christian Register.| 
IN THE MINISTRY. 


Messrs Epitors,—I was in company with an 


The conclusion contained. a.fine..passage OPO a ee enter the State of Nee Yow sig the 


being Sabbath Eve, our conversation, as was nat- 
ural, turned upon religious subjects. After 
discussing the general grounds of our faith, he 
touched upon one point, to which I was unable 
to reply, and would thank you for the Unitarian 
exposition, ‘* That Jesus instituted the Apostolic 
ministry or different orders of ministers in the 
Chorch ;’’ and as a vad of this he brought for- 
ward the 0 ipture where Jesus se. 
lects from amongst his disciplesor followers twelve 
only to witness his ascension, upon whom he laid 
his hands, and commanded them to go forth, and 
to teach ull nations, in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 
A Reaper or THe Recisrer. 

In reply to our friend’s inquiry, we would 
say, Ist, That though our Saviour directed the 
eleven to go and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, there is no evidence that this mission 
was confined to them, bat on the contrary we 
know that before his death, he sent out other 
seventy on the same errand. St. Paul was not 
one of the twelve, nor have we any evidence that 
he was ordained by the Apostles. 2ndly, There 
is no evidence that the office was to go down 
through the Apostles and their successors accord- 
ing to any Episcopal rule. 3rdly, We have seen 
no successful attempt to show that during thelife 
of the Apostles, there was anything corresponding 
to the three distinct orders of ministers. On the 
contrary, the terms bishops and pr are 
used interchangeably, the one for the other. A 
remarkable example is in the 20th chapter of Ro- 
mans. In the 17th verse we read that Paul seat 
to Ephesus and called the elders [presbyters] of 
the Church, and he charged them (verse 28,) 
“Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the floek over which the Holy Ghost hath made 
you overseers’’ [bishops.] That is, the same 
men who in v. 17, are called presbyters are in 
the 28th verse called bishops. ‘The two offices, 
therefore, could not at that time have been dis- 
tinct. 

It seems almost too trivial a correction to add 
that we have no scriptural authority for saying 
that our Saviour, just before his ascension, ** /aed 
his hands’’ on the Apostles. In Luke xxiv: 50, 
it is said that ** he lifted up his hands and bless- 
ed them,”’ but that is all. 





(For the Christian Register.] 
MANAGING CHILDREN. 


“My soul, look well around thee ere thou give thy timid 
infant unto sorrows.” 


One of the hot days of the last few weeks it 
was my lot to be riding in the cars a long day's 
journey. When we atarted in the early morn- 
ing the travelling was delightful. The country 
looked green and bright with the night's dew, 
and the soft cool morning breeze refreshed us as 
it blew through the cars. But as we went on 
the sun grew hotter and hotter, the dust blew 
into the cars mingled with cinders, and we all 
felt that for the rest of the way we were doom- 
ed to discomfort. I tried, with a book, to lose 
my sense of the present trials, but my attention 
was diverted from reading by a group which 





ed these rights by requiring a jury trial to settle 
them when they should be controverted. 
the case of the fugitive slave is not one of them. 
and is not alluded to in them. 

Nor is Mr. Webster's remark about the spirit 
of the Constitution reguiring no such trials by 
jury for an alleged fugitive slave, any better en- 
countered. Indeed, so far as the spirit of the 
constitution is concerned, it is the other way. 
The often cived fourth article, which is the only 


to the slave owner the right to the service of his 
slave in the most absolute manner ;—declares 
that no such person escaping from one State into 
another, shall, by any law of the latter, be dis- 
charged from such service;—but on claim by 
the party (the slave owner) shall be delivered up 
tohim. This provision is almost identical with 
the one respecting fugitives from justice; the 
only difference being that the claim in the latter 
case is to be made by the Executive authority of 
the State from which the culprit fled. On these 
Constitutional provisions, Acts of Congress have 
been passed, prescribing the mode aad means of 
carrying them out respectively. In neither case 
is a jury trial required. The act of 1793, the 
only act on the subject of fugitive slaves, per- 
mits the slave-owner tocome tothe free State 
and seize his alleged fugitive slave there, with 
such physical force as he may bring with him ;— 
it permits him to carry this fugitive before a 
Judge of the District Court of the United States, 
—and on proving his property in the slave, this 
Judge is bound to give the owner legal authority 
to carry back his slave to bondage, without sub- 
mitting the question, or any part of it, toa jury. 
All this was decided in the well-known case of 
Prigg, by the Supreme Court ;—Mr. Justice 
Story pronouncing the opinion. 

How, then, ean ** X.”’ pretend that there is 
anything in the letter or in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, which Mr. Mann has brought to bear 
successfully on his assertion, that this jury trial 
is ** secured by the Constitution’’ to the fugitive 
slave! The truth, indeed, is, as 1 said before, 
that the whole drift of Mr. Mann’s letter goes to 
prove that Congress have the power to secure a 
trial by jury to the alleged fugitive slave, and it 
assails Mr, Webster, as if he had denied this 
power. 

That Congress can secure such a trial to an al- 
leged fugitive slave, if they see fit, no beady 
doubts, and [ heartily wish they would do it. 
Mr. Clay has one plan for it. Mr. Webster has 
another. Either is better than anything we ever 
had before. Either is better than the act of 1793, 
—for that act gives nojury trial, nor has one 
ever been given during the sixty years the Consti- 
tution has been in operation. Nox is any partic- 
ular act or any particular provision in an act 
now specifically required by the Constitution, or 
called for by any outrage committed during these 
sixty years under the authority given to recover 
fugitive slaves. It is required only by the oaths 
of the Members of Congress and their moral 
sense, demanding from them a law, which shall, 
by suitable means, carry this provision of the 
Constitution into practical operation for the ben- 
efit of those whose interests it was intended to 
protect, just as they are required to provide 
proper means for the recovery of fugitives from 
justice, or for carrying into effect any other 
clause of the Constitution. 

One word more. Your correspondent sees fit 
to speak of what he calls the ‘‘ unjustifiable 
harshness’? of my remarks, If he had spoken 
of the prevalent coarse and unjustifiable tone of 
Mr. Mann's letter, he would have spoken of 
what called forth whatever of severity was im- 
plied in my remarks on it, and what would en- 
tirely justify much more than I said or intimated. 


Vebster cannot be injured by Mr. Mann’s at- 
tack on his knowledge of Constitutional Law. 
He will not be benefited by anything I can sa 
The public have, perhaps, a little interest 
the truth should be known, and that is all. / 

/R. 





But} 


one that touches the case, or alludes to it, secures | 


But, after all, /e jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. Mr. p 


occupied the seat nearest me. It consisted ofa 
mother, a father and a little bright looking boy 
of three or four years old. 1 noticed them 
when the cars first started sitting at a distance 
from me, but they had now chanyed their seats 
and were so near to me that! could not avoid 
both seeing and hearing all that was going on. 

‘* Be quiet, will you?’’ were the first words 
from the mother, said in an excited and impa- 
tient manner. But the little one could not be 
| quiet. He had been travelling for many hours, 
he had exhausted all his means of amusement, 
and eaten cake and candy till he could eat no 
|more. He had examined the cars over and 
over again, until the novelty was all at an 
| end, and he was evidently hot and uncomforta- 
\ble. As well might you tell the wind to stop 
blowing as tell him to be quiet. So he looked 
at his mother and then began to tease and whine, 
and say that he was tired and wanted some 
water. I thought she would sympathise with 
the little one and try to amuse and comfort him. 
But the noise evidently irritated her. ‘If you 
are not still in a minute, George Henry, I'll 
throw you out of the window ; I will do it.” 
The child looked frightened for a minute, and 
seemed to think it would be a terrible fate. But 
his reason, and experince too we may suppose, 
told him that this threat would never be carried 
into execution. He tried however for a little 
while to amuse himself with his mother’s gloves, 
but they were snatched away from him, and 
then he was evidently compelled to begin again, 
“‘ mamma, mamma, I’m tired,’’ and then came 
a louder demonstration. By this time the father 
had waked from his nap, in no very pleasmt 
mood it seemed, for, hearing the child’s vsice, 
he immediately made a dive at him, shook him 
and boxed his ears violently. ‘* There now, stop 
crying and be quiet.’’ But that was utterly out 
oft the question. He could not do it at once, 
and the mother joined her voice to say in the 
same impatient, angry way, ‘“‘ Hush, hush I tell 
you, or you'll get itagain.”” As soon as possible 
the child stopped the loud voice, and cowed 
down 1n his seat with a sulky look, and a dis- 
turbed expression on his face. The next time 
I looked he had fallen asleep much to my sat- 
isfaction and his sleep lasted till we were near 
our journey’s end. 

Very much of this kind of treatment of chi? 
dren is there in the world, and if there were 10t 
a kind Providence watching over these little snes 
to overrule the bad influences of early traing, 
still smaller than it is would be the proportion 
of good men and women. How mary pareots 
there are who seem to forget the ‘remendous 
responsibility that rests upon then, the great 
wotk that God gave them to dowhen he put 
little children in their arms, and vho act instead 
as if they sought only how to rear and educate 
them with the least trouble to themselves. 
They seem to begrudge thetime it tskes, as 
if their whole time were too much to stve to the 
training of immortal souls. O the impatience 
that seizes a little child and infiits a punish- 
ment in the heat of an angry ement,—how 
much has it to answer for? Do not be sur- 
prised to see the temper of Your child uncon- 
trolled as he grows olde> You have been 
teaching him day by dx» from his infancy, by 
your own impatience and hasty yielding to 
passion, when way/@tdness and carelessness 
have irritated yo* Calmly, and quietly, and 
lovingly, must 7¢hild be governed. If severe 
punishment me be inflicted, if in no other way 
can obedience be gained ; wait until every spark 
of angry fri7g has left you, and let him se 
that youd? about it solemnly and sadly. 
ThiAeaching children falsehood, too, by un 

g threats; whata store of trouble is 3 

t laying up for himself who does it! Not 

i/ the smallest degree, not in the youngest 
hild, ought it to be practiced. The-child will 
remember it; he will look back a few yeat® 
hence ; he will feel that it was false; and he 








may say, If falsehood is justifiable in une case it 
{ is in another ; if in my mother, in me. 
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HILDREN. 
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Love and tenderness go very far in the man- 
agement of children; not a foolish indulgence 
that pampers the appetite and yields weakly to 
every childish desire, but the quiet love th 
wraps the arms about the child, and lays cheek 
to cheek, and speaks so softly that the little one 
feels in his inmost heart that he is blessed by 
it ; feels that he cannot slight it, or disobey it. 
The rough boy on whom threats would be lost, 
who feels too proud to be afraid of punishment, 
will be melted, and be ready to give up darling 
plans, by such a love as this. 

To educate children as God would have us, 
to feel a hope that we are fitting them for heav- 
ea, requires a life of watchfulness and prayer. 
Of watchfulness ; lest we, by our example, by 
yielding to impatience or selfishness, may im- 
plant in the souls of our children, seeds that in 
coming years will bring forth better fruits. Of 
prayer; that we may be aided and strengthen- 
ed by an Almighty hand. 8. 





Cotonization Society —In its influence on 
Slavery in the United States, the action of this 
society can be of little consequence, except as it 
now and then helps a Southern gentleman, who 
otherwise might be deterred by the difficulties of 
the case, to liberate his slaves. But the influence 
of the new Republic on Africa and the Slave- 
trade must in time be immense. Already, the 
colonists have broken up the slave trade upon the 
coast to the extent of 600 miles, and they are 
gradually Christianizing and civilizing the native 
population. During the past year several slavery 
establishments have been broken up by a military 
force sert out by Pres. Roberts, who has also in 
behalf of the Republic purchased the coast where 
the notorious slave-mart, Gallinas, is situated. 
Funds, of course, are needed to carry out these 
ends, and we are glad to see that during the last 
year an increasing interest has been manifested 
in the cause, and the receipts of the parent so- 
ciety, and of its branches in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts, have been materially increased. 





News from the Churches. 





[It gives us great pleasure to publish the fol- 


lowing account of a spirited movement in 





| In addition to these, a committee of five were 


| chosen to solicit subscription from the eit'z2ns of 


| Wheeling, also the Rev. George W. Webster 
at was choeen Agent in the East. 


It being then proposed to see what number of 
shares could be secured on the spot, admonish- 
ing one another to subscribe all that justice and 
pradence tu their family and business would per- 
mit, nearly $1000 was signed, which consider- 
ing that there were but fifteen presents, and ten of 
those young men of small, or rather of almost no 
means, and that $250, had jast been raised for 
six months’ preaching, while the church is being 
built, was a hopeful prelude to future success. 

Shall such an effort by a handful of men, who, 
surrounded by calumny and persecution, are 
longing for that simple worship and teaching 
provided in the Gospel, for all, m2et with no res- 
ponse from the friends of humanity and truth in 
the East? The plan for systematic operation in 
the West contained in the 3d Resolution is res- 
pectfully submitted by one whose heart is in this 
field to preach the Gospel if capable and if sus- 
tained— if not, to cultivate and enrich its soil by 
such humbler means as God shall permit. 

Yours truly, A.C. Partriver, Sec’y. 











——— 


Notices of New Publications. 


Tue Earc’s Daveurter : by Miss Sewell, Author of “ Amy 
Hterbert,” “* Lonetou Parsonage,” &c., &c. Appleton & 
Co., New York. 


A book belonging to the class called religions 
novels, but giving religion a somewhat morbid 
and artificial presentation. True religion never 
jades the spirits, nor wears life out with care. The 
story is well told, and with many readers the 
author is a favorite. 


Suaxsreare’s Dramatic Worxs, No. 20. Sec- 
ond part of Heury [V. Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
At twenty-five cents a number, 


Tue Intustraten Domestic Binte. By Rev. 
Ingram Cobbin, M. A. New York: Samuel 
Hueston. To be completed in twenty-five num- 
bers at twenty-five cents each. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 








We take 
installation of 


INSTALLATION OF THE Presipent. 


the following account of the 


Wheeling Va., for the establishment of a liberal | President Fillmore, in the presence of the two 


Society there.] 


Wuee tine, (Va.,) July 13. | 
| 


houses of Congress, form the Nativnal Intelli- 
gencer. ‘The ceremony was simple, brief and 


Messrs. Epirors,—I take great pleasure in | upressive. 


announcing to you the fullowing intelligence from | 
the West. 
On the evening of the 10th inst. the friends of | 


Liberal Christianity in Wheeling, Va., few in! lard Fillmore, Vice President of the 


At twelve o'clock, according to previous ar- 
rangement, the Senate entered the Hall of the 


|House of Representatives, the Speaker and 


members standing. Soon after, the Hon. Mil- 


United 


numbers but of earnest purpose, met by appoint- | States, attended by amember trom each House, 


ment at the Daguerrean Rooms 
Partridge. The meeting was organized 
chosing Thomas Hornbrook President, und A. | 
C. Partridge Secretary. 


of Mr. A. C.| @atered the Hall and took a seat at the tabie of 
| the Clerk of the House. 


b ‘ 
Y | ruse, and in a clear and distinct voice, pronoune- 


After a brief pause he 


ed the vath of fidelity to the Constitution, and 


\ 
| the act vf installation was complete. The pro- 


The following Preamble and Resolutions were | !0u"d silence of so great an assemblage of deep- 


then presented by Rev. G. W. Webster. 
‘* Whereas :—Believing that our own happiness, 


| ly concerned spectators, 
| and so simple, yet so important in its cousequen- 
*y | ces, uational, political and personal, presented a 
the welfare of our town, and the cause of reli- | scene altogether American. 


the ceremony, so brief 


It was the incident 


gious truth in the West generally, demand that a/ ! the day which prubabiy made less impression 


liberal, rational and scriptural form of Church 
organization and fellowship. and a system of re-| 


| than some others on 


| attract the notice of foreigners. 


American spectators, but 


| Ws8 precisely that which is most calculated to 


The death of 


: : : : e ban @ > “ge : 
ligious instruction based on worthy and scrip- | the President being announced, a citizen plainly 
tural views of God, Christ and man, on life, | attired, enters among the assembled Representa- 

. . . :; . | tives of 2 ? ’ ’ 
duty, and destiny, be immediately established in of the Nation, walks up to the Clerk's 
' 


desk, takes an oath on the Bible to support the 


so central, intelligent and thrivinga city as ours; | Constitution of the United States; and by this 


also duly sensible of, and grateful, for, the inter: j 
est so kindly manifested towards us by our friends 
abroad, which will never be forgotten, and which 
prompts us to do all in our power to realize their 
benevolent wishes ; but that it is our unanimous | 
opinion that, in the absence of any suitable hall, 
our progress must be slow, and our success 
doubttul, unless a house be immediately erected, 
and consecrated to the worship of the one only 

and true God, to which end we feel the necessity | 
of union and decision among ourselves and of the | 
continued sympathy and aid of our friends in the 
Fast ; therefore. 





** Resolved—ist, That we who compose this} 
meeting, do solemnly unite and form ourselves | 
into a Society for the formation and establish- | 
ment ofa Church, to be denominated the First In- 
dependent Congregational Chureh in Wheeling, 
Va., and to take measures for the erection of a 
building and the settlement of a pastor. 

“* Resolved—2d, That the officers of this Society 
shall consist of a President, Vice President, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer and a business committee of 
three : that the duties of the first four of these 
officers, shall be those usually devolving on such 
officers and that in the hands of the business 
committee shall be lodged ail negotiations, over- 
sight of the purchases, building, &c., and the exe- 
cution of all the business transaction of the So- 
ciety. 

‘* Resolved,—3d, That the sum of $4000 be 
raised to cover the expenses of a small neat and 
suitable edifice, including ground, furniture and 
that this sum be invested as 
joint stock in shares of $25, each ; that one half 
of this stock be raised by ourselves, with the as- 
sistance of other citizens more or less favorable 
to such an undertaking ; provided that the other 
half betaken by our Eastern friends on a plan and | 
It is proposed that 
this $2000 be the beginning of a perpetual fund | 
fur the building of Churches in the West ; that} 
it constitute a branch of benevolence in the 
American Unitarian Association ; thatit be given 
in trust, in shares of $25, by clubs, churches 
or individuals, to be gradually refuded as fast as 
persons and families shall unite with us, by re- 
quiring them, in the purchase of pews, or other- 
wise, to take as many of these shares as their 
love of the cause might prompt or permit; that 


other appendages ; 





under conditions as follows. 


the sum raised from time to time in this move- 
ment be immediately paid back into the treasury 
of the Association ; and so on till the whole be 
paid. In this way the money is to be used over | 
and over again, in aid of future Churches—for- 
ever a perpetual self-supporting fund. 

But that should the founding such a charity, 
to be begun in our behalf, be deemed impracti- 
cable, we authorize our agent to receive the be- 
nevolence of our friends on any other safe and 
suitable condition. 

** Resolved,—4th, That to show our sincerity 
and to make a fair trial, though our nambers are 
small, in case our friends shall aid us as above 
requested, we will pledge ourselves to raise 
$1000 more to support Unitarian preaching in 
our house for two years, even should no acces- 
sions be made to our numbers, provided that in 
such an extreme case, the minister whom we 
may settle shall have, in addition, a sufficient sum 
guaranted from abroad to afford him a respectable 
salary.”’ 

After some friendly remarks from different 
persons, the Preainble and Resolations were uo- 
animously adopted. The meeting then proceed- 
ed to organize the Society, provided for by the 
2d resolution, by the election of the following 
gentlemen officers viz : J. L. Hobbs, President, 
James E. Wharton, Vice President, A. C. Par- 
tridge, Secretary, Thomas, Hornbrook, Tresury, 
and Messrs. W. F. Peterson, Thomas Horn- 
brook, and J. K. Botsford, business committee. 








briet ceremony he becomes in an instant of time, 
invested with the command of the whole milita- 
ry force of a mighty empire, with the execution 
of its laws and the administration of its power. 
No one objects or dreams of objection—the act 
18 acquiesced in as a thing ot course, and with 
the submission that would be sendered to a law 
of Qature. The sceptre of the people passes into 
his hands as quickly and as quietly as a power of 
attorney could be acknowledged before a justice 
of the peace. And yet, the thing itself was 
hardly thought of in connection with the conse- 
quences. In some countries such a transfer of 
power would have cost streams of blood, and 
shaken the government to its very foundations. 
And why is it not so here! Because ours is a 
government of equal rights, and a government 
of laws: and because our people are a law- 
abiding and a law-keeping peuple ; because they 
know and feel that their own laws are the re- 
straints which they themselves have placed on 
their own passions—and it is only by obeying 
these laws that their equal rights can be main- 
tained. May such ever be their spirit! If so, 
we may well say of the Republic, not ‘ esto per- 
petua,’’ but ‘* es¢ perpetua! ”’ 

Tue Patent Imrvutsorta. This ingenions 
means of applying animal power to the working 
of rai! ways, so as to supersede the costly locomo- 
tive engine, has lately been invented in Italy, 
and exhibited experimentally upon the South 
Western Railway. It consists in introducing 
the animals into a kind of a coach, called Impul- 
soria, by which they transmit their acting pow- 
er to the leading wheels. ‘This transmission is 
conveyed by a very simple means, rendering use- 
ful both the driving power of the animals and 
their own weight. ‘The horse being thus intro- 
duced into the Impulsoria, is placed upon a per- 
fect rectillinear, aitificial ground, or platform, 
tarning so easily that the animal, which is yoked 
tothe shafts, when it walks, does not itself ad- 
vance ; but what amvunts to the same thing, the 
platform itself is pushed backward. By this ar 
tificial ground platform, called by the pa‘entee 
pedivella, is moved a tree, armed with a pulley, 
from which by means of a rope, the motion is 
conveyed to the axletree of the leading wheels. 
The varying proportions between the diameters 
of the pulleys give different degrees of speed.— 
The horses are to be worked always at their re- 
quisite speed, even at sixty miles an hour, with- 
out ever altering the usual walking pace of the 
horses, which are inside the impulsoria, as on 
the floor of a room, sheltered from the weather. 

The importance of introducing the horses into 
the carriage in order to get more speed from the 
surplus of the acting power, had been long 
thought of, and the principle has been several 
times attempted in England, France, and Italy, 
but hitherto without success. 

The new machine, whose inventer is Signor 
Clemente Masserano, from Pignerol, Piedmont, 
has been brought from ltaly to England, and de- 
posited at the Nine-elms terminus of the South 
Western Railway, where it may be seen working 
on the line. It nasbeen made for two horses 
only, and they work it well on the pedivella.— 
more than thirty wagons have been already ex- 
perimentally drawn by it up the very inclined 
line of the station. For working it up and down 
the station, a wagon is fastened to it, when it 
attains a speed of seven miles an hour. In the 
experiment to be made on the great line, it is 
expected to gain aspeed of from fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour ; and itis calculated that an en- 
gine of two horses more will run at a_ speed su- 
perior to that of a steam engine ; hut the driving 
horses do not change direction or movement.— 
They can instantly be stopped, while the horses 
continue to walk on the pedivella without trans- 
mitting motion to the leading wheels. 

By the simple manner in which the horses ex- 
ercise their moving power on the new machine, 
they can work easily the usual time (commonly 
about eight hours a day.) During these eight 
hours the Inpulsoria can run at least over thirty 
miles eight umes ; and as four horses do not cost 
much more than two shillings each per day, it 
would be an expense of eight shillings, only, 
instead of £6 on account of coke only, the cost 
of which is sixpence each mile run. 

Such economy is of the utmost importance to 
the numerous interests engaged in the railway, 
subjects to enormous working expenses. Accord- 
ing to the statements by Dr. Lardner, in his valu- 
able work on ‘* Railway Economy,”’ the locomo- 
tive power and relling stock absorb always more 
than half, and often four fifths of all the working 
expenses. But the principal advantage of the 
new machine will be to afford very cheap loco- 


motion on all branch lines, thus extending the 
oe of railway to localities hitherto im- 
practicable from the expensive moving power. 
The directors of the South Western Railway 
were the first to receive the Impalsoria on their 
line, where they have granted every facility to 
its ingenious inventor ; for which courtesy he 
has especially to thank the engineer-in-chief 
of the motive department, Mr. Gooch, and 
a es a Mr. Trevethick.—{London paper, 
une 22. 


Rain anp Hear 1n THe Unitep States. The 
last Patent Office report contains meteorological 
tables and statistics, by which we learn the mean 
annual depth of rain at various places in the Uni- 
ted States, as well as the mean annual tempera- 
ture. The greatest depth of rain falls at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, where it is 52 to 53 inches ; 
the least at the St. Louis Arsenal, Missouri, 
where it is 24 12 inches, or less than half. At 
Fort Hamilton, New York the depth is 45 71, 
and at West Point, 4870. Asa general rule 
the least rain falls in the Western States, and the 
most on the Atlantic sea-cost, and on the eastern 
side of mountain ranges. At New Orleans, how- 
ever, and other points near the Gulf of Mexico, 
the fall is heavy ; it being 51 85 at New Orleans. 
The fall at Boston and Baltimore is about equal, 
being 38 23 at the former place, and 39 90 at the 
latter. Through Michigan and Missouri it ranges 
at about 30 00, but, agwe go: -re South it rises, 
and in Arkansas, averages 35.00. At Fort Con- 
stitution in New Hampshire the depth is 28 85, 
the lowest on the Atlantic sea-board. At Key 
West, Florida, the fall is comparatively slight 
also, being about 3139. At Charleston, S. C., 
it is 33 89; at Washington D. ©., 34 62; and 
from that place, it steadily increases as it goes 
North, till it reaches West Point, where it be- 
gins to decline. 

The mean annual heat of the cities of the Uni- 
ted States exhibits somewhat different results. — 
The most southern parts of course are the hot- 
test ; the sea-ports, in the same latitude, are cool- 
er than inland towns, The hottest city appears 
to be Jackson, Mississippi, where the average 
temperature is 65 64 of Farenheit ; the covlest 
is the little town of Penn Yan, in New York, 
which is 45 46. The tables do not include Texas 
however, in the South, or Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, or Vermont, in the North. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is a comparatively cool town, the 
average temperature being 47 48; while that of 
Philadelphia is 5257. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, is 49 00 ; Newark, New Jersey, 50 89 ; 
Lonisville, Kentucky, 53 08; and Fort Madison 
lowa, 49 62. ‘These, be it remembered, are the 
average temperatures. Some of the towns men- 
tioned above as comparatively hot, have sum- 
mers unusually cool for their location ; while 
others, with a low average temperature, are ex- 
cessively sultry in July and August. 


Aporuecaries. It is well known to every 
physician, that much of the efficacy of medicines 
and chemicals depends upon the accuracy with 
which they are compounded, as well as the 
carefulness with which they are dispensed It is 
the peculiar province of the apothecary to attend 


sion is merited. 
apothecaries, those who make it their endeavor | 
to obtain their medicines of the best quality and 
purity, without regard to cost, and are careful | 
in dispensing them. Among them may be | 
mentioned Mr. Win. Brown, corner of Wash- | 
ington and Eliot streets, whose store is fitted up | 
in a style truly elegant; having all the modern | 
appliances for a pharmaceutist, and the success- 
fully carrying on of the apotheca y and drug} 
business generally. His samples of drugs and | 
chemicals, which we have lately had an oppor- | 
tunity of examining, are certainly among the | 
most beautiful specimens we have seen, and 
upon their purity reliance can be placed. [Bos- | 
ton Medical Journal. 

nee | 
Tue Qvicxsttver Mines or Catirornta.— | 
Thé Baltimore Patriot mentions that a company | 
has been organized in that city, and that the | 
stock has nearly all been taken, to work one of | 
the quicksilver mines of California, which—ac- | 
cording to the authentic accounts which it says, 
have been received from thase who have made | 
an examination of tt, and whose scientific know!- | 
edge gives authority to their opinions—are inex- 
haustible, and must yield an unexampled profit. | 
Some idea may be formed of the value of these | 
quicksilver inines iv California, from the follow- | 
ing extract ofa letter from Gov. Burnett, of | 
California, which he addressed to a friend in | 
Washington. | 
The quicksilver mine of New Almaden, with- | 
in 12 miles of this place, is valued at several | 
millions of dollars. Ina few days, Mr. Forbes | 
informs me, they will have 26 retorts in oper-| 


ation, and will extract 8,000 lbs. daily. worth | 
from $6,000 to 8,000—more than two millions | 
annually. Only think of that! 


This is only | 
one of several mines, but it is the largesc. 


Tue Sons or Temperance, aNd CoLorep 
Mempers. Jt will be recollected that, at the 
recent annual session in this city, of the Nation- 
al Division of this Order, a vote was passed, by 
74 to 6, that the admission of colored men be 
declared ‘‘ improper and illegal.’’ We learn 
that the Grand Division ( or State organization) 
of Massachusetts, at its quarterly session, yes- 
terday, at Newburyport, disavowed and protest- 
ed against that action by a vote of 87 to 10, and 
further resolved, that it would maintain the right 
of subordinate divisions under its jurisdiction, to 
admit, as ever, all of suitable character, who 
made application, without regard to color! 
The Grand Division of Rhode Island, we also 
learn, have taken, virtually, the same position. 
(Journal. 


Tue Pvustic Garpen.—The city government 
have referred to the citizens of Boston the ques- 
tion of sellin z the.public garden, so called, which 
is situated at the foot of the Common. Let any 
one walk by it some pleasant day, untended and 
rough asit is, and see the green grass waving 
and the flowers blooming there, and look out 
upon the water beyond, and the green hills of 
the country still farther on, and then think of 
the fresh untainted air that pours in an unbroken 
current over it into the very heart of our close 
and crowded city, and he would be sorry—very 
surry to have it sold. 

Exiot Monument at Roxsury.—The citi- 
zens of Roxbury are endeavoring to erect a mon- 
ument to thememory of Eliot, the apostle of 
the Indians. It is proposed to place the monu- 
ment in Forest Hill Cemetery ; Amos Lawrence 
has subscribed one hundred dollars forthe pur- 
pose. We hope that subscriptions enough to 
complete the work, in memory of so gooda man, 
will be obtained. 


Present or Cow Tarts. Among the trea- 
sures brought over for the Queen, by the Nepaul- 
ese Ambassador, are twelve cow tails set in sil- 
ver, this gift being considered by the Rajah of 
Nepaui as a mark of the greatest respect. The 
Rajah himself only possesses eight, and as the 
possession of these insignia of greatness is con- 
sidered a proof of the highest position. a presen- 
tation of twelve was quite overwhelming.— 
The value of the gifis amounts, it is said, to 
about $100,000. 

Funerat. Honors to Presipent Tayuor. 
Hon. Josiah Quincy Jr. has accepted the invita- 
tion, declined by Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Ash- 
mun on account of their engagements, to deliver 
an eulogy on the life and public services of the 
late President, before the citizens of Boston. 
The time for this demonstration has nut been 
fixed upon, but will be officially announced. 


Appointment. The Cambridge Chronicle 
states that Mr. Thomas Chase, the present 
efficient Sub-Master in the High School, has 
received the appointment of Tutor in Latin at 
Harvard College, unti! the return of George M. 
Lane, now in Europe, to whom the vacant pro- 
fessorship is to be offered. 


Decision or Proressor Wesster’s Case.— 
The Governor and Council lave at last decided 
the ease of Prof, Webster and affirmed the judg- 
ment of the Court. He is to be executed on 











Friday the thirtieth day of August next. 


§, Margaret Fuller, 
OR, THE MARCHIONESS D’OSSOLI. 
: Horace Sumner. 

Our readers have probably learned from other 
sources the death of this gifted woman with her 
husband and child, by ship-wreck, in the terrible 
storm of last week. She was just returning to 
her own country after an absence of several years, 
and had almost reached New York, when she 
and all her earthly hopes and dearest friends 
were suddenly taken. There have been few wo- 
men more richly endowed than she, or moved by 
a stronger intellectual enthusiasm. Her writings 
have always borne marks of a powerful intellect 
and of very extended attainments. She was un- 
tiring and self-sacrificing in her labors for the 
great reforms which she thought the world so 
needed. Her life was to her a magnificent. 
though a clouded vision, and the end, where all 
was embarked ina single ship and apparently 
lost, was not an unworthy symbol of what she 
had done, in a deeper sense, we trust, than that 
which appears upon the surface. As from that 
storm and those perishing frames, immortal souls 
went up, though to us unseen, so from the ear- 
nest tumultuous thoughts and labors of her life, 
may a purer and more peaceful influence and 
zeal have gone forth into the world to mingle 
with the ten thousand agencies which are acting 
for our good. 

In the same ship was a young man of the most 
pure, unambitious, loving and gentle life, whose 
quiet virtues had singularly endeared him to the 
few who knew him, and whose death at any 
time could only be regarded as a blessed dispen- 
sation to him, however severe it might be to his 
friends. Horace Sumner, son of Charles P, 
Sumner, the late Sheriff of Suffolk, and brother 
of Charles and George Sumner, whose names 
are universally known, was lost at the same time 
with the Marchioness d’Ossoli. He was of a 
slender constitution, suffering much from ill 
health, retiring in his habits and tastes, but his 
memory will long be cherished by his friends 
with peculiar interest and affection. 


Tue New Census. The official statement of 
the census of the Commonwealth is published, 
and shows the total population of the Common- 
wealth to be 973,715. The number of Senators 
in the Legislature. of course, remains the same ; 
and of them, Suffolk gains, and Franklin loses, 
one. According to the new apportionment, the 
various cities and towns can send 299 Represen- 
tatives to the Legislature, and, on valuation year, 
the number may be swelled to 438. Omitting 
the fractions, Suffolk is entitled to 46 Represen- 





tatives (Boston to44;) Essex to 39 ; Middlesex 


to these duties; it his funetiin: and when lto 48; Worcester to 44: Hampshire to 7, Hamp- 
properly fulfilled, the confidence of the profes- | 
In Boston we have many good | 


den to 13; Prinklinto 6; Berkshire to 13 ; Nor- 
folk to 26: Plymouth to 16; Bristol to 24; 
Barnstable to 12 : Nantucket to 3; Dukes to 2 

Tn valuation year every town in the Common- 
wealth 13 entitled to send a Representative ; and, 
of course, neither the aggregate of the House, 
nor the individual representation of the towns can 
be taken asa criterion of the average for the 
ten yeats.—[Courier. 


Counties. 
Population. 
” No. of 
UR RSRactt se Representatives 
every year. 
Representatives 
Valuation year. 


Saffolk, 
Essex, 
Middlesex, 
Worcester, | 
Ham shire, 
Franklin, 
Hampden, 
Berkshire, 
Norfolk, 
Bristo!, 
Plymouth, 
Barnatable, 
NR astuchot, 
Dukes, 


145,758 
127,170 
155,762 
126,565 
34,290 
30 RRR 
50,224 
48,937 
77AAl 
74,979 
54,509 
33,997 
Ss ad 


Tii6$ 


33» No. of Towns. 
wen 


me tte CO CON  NN Din 2 No. of Senators. 
De 
x 


S| 
we 


Total, 321 974,715 499 


Prize Essays at Dane Law Scuoor.— 
The Committee, consisting of Chief Justice Gil- 
christ of New Hampshire, Judge Kent of New 
York, and P. W. Chandler, Esq., our City So- 
licitor, have awarded the first prize for the best 
dissertation upon the subject of the ‘* Compe- 
tency of Witnesses,’’ to Dorman Bridgman 
Eaton, of Burlington, Vermont. They award 
the second prize for the second best dissertation 
upon the same subjectto John Cincinnatus King, 
of Baltimore, Md. The committee award the 
first prize for the best dissertation upon the sub- 
ject of ‘* Stoppage in Transitu,”’ to Buel Bush- 
nell, of Warren, Ohio. They award the second 
prize for the second best dissertation upon the 
same subject to George Gorham Williams of 
Boston Mass. 


tar Rev. Witttam Mounrtrorp has received 


jacatl to settle over the Unitarian Suciety ir 
| Keene, N. H. 





Erratum. In the 11th line of the notice of 
the address before the Alumni of the Divinity 
School in our last paper, for ‘* Preacher,” read 
Teacher ; so that the sentence shall stand, 
“« The minister is pre-eminently a teacher.” 





MARRIAGES, 








In thie city, Lith inst, by Rev Chandler Robbins, Mr Al- 
bert W. Hastings to Miss Mary L. M. daughter of Mr 
Ephriam O. Bouve. 

In Somerville, July 24, by Rev A. R. Pope, Mr Ebenezer 
W. Maynard to Miss Anv E. Williamson, both of 8. 

'n Leicester, Mr N. Whiting Metcalf, of Pittsburg, Pa. to 
Miss Caroline, dunghter of H. G. Henshaw, Esq. 

in Bath, Me loth mst, De George B. Upham, of Bruns- 
wick, to Sarah B. daughter of the late Hon Wm Richard- 
son, of B. 





DEATHS, 








In this city, 19th inst, Ann Frances wife of Dr John Odin, 
dr, 13 yre. 
e In Yarmouth Port, 11th inst, Mr Anson Taylor, 101 yrs 

mos. 

In Greenfield, July 4, Mr Dwight Cary, 35 yrs 

In West Fairlee, Vt. of cho era, Leonard Withington, Jr, 
Z yrs, eldest sun of Rev Leonard Withington, of Newbury, 


ass. 

In Philadelphia, July 14, Simon Theodore, youngest child 
of Simon P. aud Mary M. Hastings, 6 yrs. 

In St Matthew's Parish, Va. July 10, at the residence of 
Dr T. J. Goodwin, Major James Lovell, 92 yrs. He was a 
native of Massachsetts, son of the tion James Lovell, acd 
was born on the 9th of July, 1758. Major Levell was weil 
edwcated, graduating at Harvard College, in July, 1776.— 
Directly after graduating, he took a comimniasion in the Mas- 
sachusetis line, in Jacks n’s regiment; was in the battle of 
Monmouth, and in Rhode Island; and in a hard contest at 
Quaker'’s Hill, was severely wounded. 

At the Commercial Hotel, in San Francisco, June 5th, 
after a short iliness, H. B. Sargent, formerly of Worcester, 
Mass. uged about 34 years 

In Sacramento City, of typhoid fever, 30th inst, Dr Ed- 
mund D. G. Buinstead, of Boston, Mass. late of Havana, 
30 yrs. 

ae 








7 The Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Gloucester 
propose holding a FAIR, at the Town Hall, on the seventh 
and eighth of sagust, the proceeds of which will be devoted 
to the improvement of the interior of their Charch. 

They wil) offer for safe a variety of useful and ornamen- 
tal articles, with ag od assortment of Children’s Clothiug, 
wrought flannel, infant's dresses, &c. 

Assistauce from friends in other places will be gratefully 
received, and donations in any form may be sent to Messra 
Crosby & Nichols, No Lil Washington s'reet, or to Mr C. 
C. Smith, No 46 Kilby street, Boston, by whom they will 
be forwarded. 

Gloucester, July 15. is3p j20 





Pr Private Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or families 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pt t acc dations at the house of she Pub- 
lisher ofthis paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 








BOARDING SCHOOL. — - 


ie ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Y. 
Ladies, at Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., wi 
commence September 16, 18°0. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher lish 

French, Spanish, and the Guitar. and will be assist d by 
able and experienced Teachers. Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, payable in advance, . . + « 65.00 

Dap Bohai ss Ne Re ee 

Tralian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 

regulated by those of the Masters employed. 

There will be two vacations during the year, one from 

July 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankagiv- 


A Day School for poanory children, connected with the 
above, will be ope at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 


REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., Boston, 
Philo 8. Shelton, Esq - 
David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, Boston, 
Johu Homans, M. D. s 
Henry 1. Bowditch, M. D. 
Rev. 5. K. Lothrop, 
“ R. C. Waterston, 
“ FP. D. Huntington, 
D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 
Rev. *bram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed- 
ford Place, Boston, until September Ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


WE “NEW CARMINA SACBA.” Perkaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 
this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music books, this work 
holds on its way, and is probably more g~-nerally used in 
the churches than any single work. Yet some portion of 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a therough revision of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon, 

Tre plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved ‘o be the 
least useful, and to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly popu- 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in its present form donbtiess comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ie ever pub- 
lished, affording all the int and fresh of an entirely 
new production, without the came liabili:y to disappoint- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Congregations 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
o be revdy for sale under the title of The New Carmina 

acra. 

N. B.—As there will i to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published unaltered as heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf Publishers, 16 Water street. 
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Ue . . 
he Boston Musical Institate, 
| ILL commence in the Tremont Temple, in Boston, 

> on TUESDAY, August 13th, at 11 o’clock, A. M., 
and continne in session ten davs. In the regular exercises 
of the class. nearly twenty different collections of Church, 
Chorus, and Glee Music (six or seven new) will be used— 
the exercise for the time being under the direction of the 
author of the book in use. 

The authors of most of the popularsinging books now be- 
fore the public, having been engazed to take part in the ex- 
ercises, Opportunity will be enjoyed for learning the different 
styles, never before offered by any similar mstitute. In ad- 
dition to the usual exerc ses, one hoor each f -rendon a:d 
afternoon will be occupied by the performances ot talented 
professional singers and players before the class, giving an 
opportunity for hearing approved styles of Solo, Duett, 
Quartette and Chorus vocal performances, as well as Organ 
Voluntaries, and performances on the Vian» Forte, Viovin, 
Violineello, &e. &c. om the Sabbath evening which occurs 
during the session. A sermon will be preached before the 
members of the Institute. in Park street | hurch, by Rev. 
A. L. Stone, (pastor of the church.) the Institute occupying 
the galleries, and performing the music. 

For a full programme of the exercises, s¢e Boston Musical 
Gazette. Tickets for Gentlemen, $3; Ladies, &1 each. 
Each gentleman purchasing a ticket will be entitled to two 
ladies’ tickets gratis. The subscriber is entru-ted with the 
general direction of this Lnustitate. No pains nor expense 
will be spared to make it in the highest degree useful and 
interesting to all who attend. Further information can be 
obtained by applying to or addressing 

A. N. JONUNSON, 
Music Rooms, Tremont Temple, 85 Tremont st., 
july2? 3tis Boston. 
Flaca LIVING AGE. No. 324. 
CONTENTS. 





12} cents. 


- Diplomacy, &c. of England —Fraser’s Magazine. 
. The “White Lady of Hohe .zollern—Spectator. 
» Benedicts Lecture on Mendelssohn—bo. 
. Kelutions of Biblical Science to Theology—Puritan 
Recorder. 
5. Reminiscences of Patrick Henry—Princeton Magazine. 
5. John Charles Freemont—Galle y of Illustrious Amer- 
icans. 
. The Good Dame Bertha—Fraser’s Magazine. 
. The Wife of Kong Tolvy -Sharpe’s Magazine. 
. The late Matthew L. Davis—Boston Transcript and 
N.Y. Tribune. } 
10. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. [V. and V.—Dublin Univer- | 
sity Maguzine. 
Il. Leaves from the Note Book of a Naturalist—Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
12. Cuba, Nicaragua, &c —Spectator. 
13, Germany and Russia— National Intelligencer. 
14. German Destinies—cxamiver. 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& ©0., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. 
july27 


HYMN BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


WIE SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, for Normal, High, and 
Graminar Schools. 

“ We have examined with some care this col'ection of 
hymns, and consider it well adapted to be used in our dis- | 
trict aud other schools, from the variety of the by mus, from 
their religious character, and from their freedom from sec- 
tarianism.” N. TILLINGH : 8T, 

Principal of State Normal School at Bridgewater. 
D. &. ROWE 








. 8. t 
Principal of State Normal School at Westfield. | 
EBEN 8. STEARNS, 

Principal of State Normal School at West Newton. 
Teachers and others interested in Schools, are requested | 
to send for cop es for examination. It will be published in | 

about ten days. CROSBY & NICIIOLS, 
. july27 111 Washington street. 


‘A t Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, 

opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 

his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufacter ng and purchas- 

ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptatign to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we caw furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice and at the 
lowest prices possible, for (rudy first rate instruments. 


The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. - 

Sulem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Campupetned Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2. stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Pau’s piseopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 steps. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.,Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 
with 52 stops. 








Mr. Knapp, 


WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 


march30 2wiseoposéin 


Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY. 


y Re; Subscriber gives notice that the SUMMER TERM 
of his Family Bearding School for Boys, will com- 
mence on the 8th of July. 

This establishment unites the advantages ofa healthful 
and pleasant location, with those «f large and convenient 
buildings, and extensive and retired grounds. 

Thorough instructi -n is given in all branches preparatory 
to College or Mercantile pursuits. 

Application for admission may be made by letter, or by 
personal interview with the subscriber, at his re~idence, on 
Centre street, corner of Pond street, Jamaica Plain, Rox- 
bury. 3. M. VINSON. 


june22. 


CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


GOOD second-hand ORGAN, in a very elegant Ma- 
hogany case, elaborately carved, with gilded pipes m 
front, having ten stops in the Great Organ, five stops in the 
swel!, and a double open diapason sub-iass to the Pedal 
Organ, with couplers, &c., will be sold at a low price to an 
immediate purchaser. The Organ is vow in the High street 
Congregati nal Cuarch (Rev. Mr. Chickering’s) at Portland, 
and will be ready for delivery on or about the 15th of Aug- 
ust. Verms of payment sry favorable to the purchaser. 
or farther particu ars apply to 
‘ Also, for ae, two smal = sized second hand Church Or- 
arlor Organ. 
ceeminaati WM B.D. SIMMONS & CO., 
Organ B .ilders, 
Causeway street, Boston. 





lwis.7wos. 
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NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


N Introduction to the Books of the Old a d New Tes- 
tament, by A. Schuman, translated from the German, 

by Dr. Beard. 1 vol., 8vo. London. 
'lustrations of the Divine in Christianity. A series of 
Di exhibiting vi- ws of the Truth, Spirit, and Prac- 


july20 








" “ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcnarp Hitt Faminy Boarpine ScHoou. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i. a new hou e planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
¢ urse of instruction will» mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually p d in 
Academies 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the FitcHBuRe RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive avd diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington » ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


a Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers ia 





The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererenxces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, C 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esyq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 


’ For further particulars, address att” a Mrs. Mack, care 


of 8. O. Mead, Eeq., Boston. marcl6 


tical Value of the Gospel, by Rev J. R. Beard, DD. 1 
.8vo. London. Just received by 
kis CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington st. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
A Washingwn street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prascripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of-families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
anid selecting their medicines, cust s may be assur 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 











YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as an attendant of a lady or 


travelling abroad. 
go On of the Publisher of the Christian Register, No. 22 
School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford . 
may18 istf 








Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—aAND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washington street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 

piates, without careene the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, and at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regulur educat'on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his Jong practice there, as also by several years 

tising with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his p . Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Gold 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation _ 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to last, and moreover he keeps a legal record in his 
office of his professiona! labors. 

The skill! resu'ting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, him to execute every 
order, of whatever wature in dentistry it ix, to the full satis- 
fac'ion, a. he flatters himse/f, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold a Tooth, 

Retting on Pivot with fine gold, 
Setting on Plate w th fine gold, 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting witheChloroform, 

Half %et of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole 8et of Double Teeth, 


a Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boeton, 
OULD inform his friends and the public that 
addition to hia Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 

in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

{> In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyie ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


New tioods Cheap! 


—AT THE— 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSH, 
66 HANOVER STREET. 


STUART & FURBES, 


LATE BAGLEY & STUART, 
I AVING completed the alteration in their store have 
added to the valuable stock, a choice selection 
—or— 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS 


of all styl-s and qualities usually found in so large an estab 
lishment, such as 


SILKS, SHAWLS, YISITES, FRENCH 


—aND— 


GERMAN GOODS 
of every variety. 

Housekeeping articles, Mourning Goods, Linens, Dam 
asks, D mestics, Flaovels, Blankets, Quilts, Muslin De 
Laines, Ginghams, Whi e Goods, &c. 

junel uf 66 Hanover street, Boston. 








Spring and Summer Goods ! 


wWw*° have received by the late arrivals of French and 
English Steamers and Packet Ships, 


A LARGE STOCK OF 
NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS, 


For the presest and approaching season, 
—CONSISTING OF— 
SHAWLS, SILKS, DRESS GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
LINENS 
OF A LONG APPROVED MAKE, 
ARTICLES FOR BOYS’ WEAR, &c. 


We have a'so received a full supply of 


American Manufactured Goods. 


Purchasers wil! always be sble to find nearly every arti- 
cle of VRY GOODS wanted in families, and always at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 
DANIELL & CO., 
249 Washington street 





may4 8mos 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND ‘THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


FHNUE subscriber, aware of the adulterations practised in 

preparing and powdering Drugs and Medicines for the 
market, and the difficulty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, bas arranged to have most of these articles powdered 
in his establishment. Scunples of Druga in their original 
astute will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A. A, Hayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap. ear of doubtf.! genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby sas to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. VM. BROWN, 

481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 

N. B.—With the above arrangement, a!! can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their profession. 

The sa’e of al! fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 
Medicines dispensed as usual on that day. 

july 20 3m 


HAY TOOLS. 


HE attention of Farmers and dealers in Tools, is invit- 
ed to the largest and most comp'ete assortment of Hay 
ing Tools ever offered in this city, viz— 

800 dozen Roby & Sawyers celebrated Scythes, includ- 
ing Silver Stvel, Cast Steel, German Steel, and Stee! Back, 
which are warranted to prove satisfactory, otherwise they 
may he returned. 

900 Horse Hay Rakes, all the best sorts, 

2500 Dozen Hand Rakes,—Hail’s, Haven's, Snow’s, an! 
aine’s, 

350 Dozen Lamson’s, Clapp’s, Aiken's & Stone’s Snaths, 

400 gross genuine Austin’s Scythe Rifles, 

75 “ common do. do 
* Quinebang and Indian Pond Scythe Stones, 

212 dozen Hay Forks, inc uding Morse’s, Ki: g’s, &c. 

145 large “ Man Rakes,” for raking after a hay wagon, 

500 Grain Cradles, Sickles, Corn Hooks, &c. 

50 dozen Bush Scythes and Snachs. 
All these will be sold very low, at Wholesale or Retail, a 


ark ite’ 

Parker & White’s 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No. 10 Gerrish Block, 
Blackstone street. 4w june29 








Communion Ware, 


SHE Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
‘ng Silver Plated, Plaied on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 


made to order. 
JONE?, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 
july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 
448 Washington Street. 


— subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 


Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., &c. 
Boston May /1 6mo BAILEY & JENKINS. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


G D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e@ Fashionable Styles of ‘he day - in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery ( urtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, &c., promptly attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place; up stairs. 
march2 6mis 











Samuel Ingalls. M. D. 


TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone, 
R_ S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Office and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 





(irindstones ! 


1 00 BEST GRINDSTONES, framed complete,— 
with improved hangings. 


15 tons prune Nova Scotia Stones, Grindstones, Rollers, 
Frames, &c. 


For sale by PARKER & WHI'TE, Agricultural W 
house, No. 10 Gerrish Block, ph Range sie 
june29 4w 


R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnson, 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $100. Just 
ved by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


“IN PRESS, 
Foot-Prints of the Creator, 
THE WSTBROLEPS OF STROMNESS. 


BY HUGH MILLER. 
WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the hird London. Edition. With a Memeois of the 
Author. 


BY LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


The Old Red Sandstone; 


NEW WALKS IN AN OLD FIELD. 
BY HUGH MILLER. 


Illustrated with Plates and Geological Sections. 
From the Fourth London Edition. 


“A geological work, small ia size, unpre in spirit 
and manner : its contents the conscientious accurate 
narration of fact; its stylé'the beautiful simp! city of truth ; 
and altogether possessing. for a rational reader, an interest 
superior to that ofa novel.” [Dr. J. Pye Smith. 


“This admirable work evinces talent of the highest or- 
der, a deep and healthful moral! feeling, a perfect command 
of the finest language, and a h-autiful union of philosophy 
and poetry. N- geologist can peruse this volume without 
a and delight.” |Silliman’s American Journal of 

nee. 


Dr. Buckland, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said he had never been so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any man as he had been by the des- 
criptions of Mr, Milier. . . . Thet wonderful man dea- 
cribed these objects with a facility which made him asham- 
ed of the comparative meagreness und poverty of his own 
descriptions in the “ Bridgewater Treatise,” which had 
cost him hours and days of labor. . He would give 
his left hand to possess such powers of tense a thie 
man, and if it pleased Providence to spare his life, 
he, if any ‘one, ey certainly render A eee momen gee one 

popular, and of equal service to. theology a: . 

It must be gratifying to Mr. Miller to hear that ems: 

ery had been assigned his own name by such an emfnent 

auth ‘rity as M. Agassiz, and is another proof of the value 

of the of the Aenecigtinns that it had contributed te 
bring such a man into notice. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
jaly18 Publishers, 59 Washington street 





Philharmonic Institute. ©. 


TE next Annual Session will be held in Boston, at the 
MELopEow, commencing on TUESDAY, the 13th of 
August next, and continuing ten days. 

The design of this Institute is to afford an opportunity to 
teachers of acquiring the best system of imparting mstruc- 
tion in all branches of the art, and of furming a correct style 
and refined taste. 

The members of the Institute will practice music of 
very high order, such as few have the means of listening to; 
and every day during the Session, instrumental SOLOS, 
DUETTS, TRIOS, QUARTETTS, &c., will be performed 
by artists of experience and skill, for the gratification and 
instruction of the members. 

it will be the endeavor of the Board of Instruction to 
render the occasion oue of equal interest aud usefulness to 
all who may attend. 

Tickets for life membership, to gentlemen, $5. Ladies, 
Clergymen, and members of former Sessions of the Lnati- 
tute are respectfully invited, free of oF 


J. A. KELLER. 
: A. BON 


OND. 
july 13 Stis L. H. SOUTHARD: 


| “THE GOLDEN LYRE,” 


A new collection of Church Music, by V. C. Tay= 
tor, author of ‘Taylor's Sacred Minstrel,” 
“Taylor’s Choral Anthems, ‘ The Lute,” &c. 
will be published about the 20th August next. 


R. TAYLOR'S MUSIC, in the language of an expe- 
rienced and competent Musician, * is distinguished 
for fine taste, rich harmony, and perfect adaptation tor 
every shade of variation in the sentiment of devotional 
poetry.” This book will contain a choice selection of Did 
Standard Tunes, many gems from the Sacred Minstrel, se- 
lections from Modern Authors, and a large number of New 
Tunes, fully equal, if not superior, to any Church Music 
ever published in this coutry. 
Mr Taylor is an American Composer; will the American 
Musical Public examine and judge of his works ? 
HAWLEY, FULLER & CO., Utica. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINVUOLN, Boston: 
4w 
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GOU0D BARGAINS. 








OUT 
OUR WHOLE 8TOCK 


—| = 
Sixty Days! 
TO SAVE PACKING UP. 








To Accomplish This 
AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE, 
WE SHALL OFFER 


Unusual I[nducements ! 
TO ALL WHO ARE IN WANT 


j —OFr— 


FANCY OR STAPLE GOODS! 





WE SPECIALLY INVITE OUR FRIENDS AND CUS 
TOMERS to co-operate with us in this object, as we shal} 
make it ss mucn to their advantage as to our convenience 


Shawls, 
Mantillas and Visites, 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, 
Housekeeping Goods, &c, &, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 








MOREY'S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the New 
Brick Block. 


Ir PRICES REDUCED. 2 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


ys celebrated Establishment is now opened for the’ 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has- 
been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 
and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed’ 
from those of the Gentiemen, and are provided with Femalé 
Attendants. 

InvaLips and CuiLpren will receive particular etten~ 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been «dded, with F!eeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Drea» 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an! convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has beeu very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 
june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic, 


OMER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of Scheo! Bt., 

which has been in successt*! operation for the last 
years is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc. 
tion in all the requisites of a merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theury of the Academies. gor No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employ iment. 

LabDies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated A 
ed, Copying. &c.. promptly and faithfully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Doubie Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Bostou, (Fifth Edition,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 

NAVIGATION in all its branches, taugL.t in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, fumner's 
Method, &c. &c 3 The best Iustrumenta Charts, &c., are 
provided aud explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine [usurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

or For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 189 Washington 
Street £1 N 

Sept. 1. 








adjust. 





R. GREENWOOD’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 

containing a journal in England in 1820—2] ; the Vil» 
lage Graveyard; Eternity of God; Milton’s Prose Works; 
the Sea; Feinale Literature; Moral Education; the Falls of 
Niagara; Study of Natural History; Duties of Winter; the 
Holy Land; Spring. 400 pp. Price reduced to 50c. Pub - 
lished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

july20 111 Washington st. 


EW BOOKS. The Vale of Cedars; or the Martyrs: 
_ by Grace Aguilar, author of Home Influence, &c. 
Pro ‘asor’s Lady, by Berthold Ayerback, author of hig ™ 2d 
Tales of the Black Forest, translated by Mary Howitt. 
Shoulder Knot; ur Sketches of the Threetold life of Man, 
a Story of the 17th Century, by B. F. Tefft. Just ee 
ed and for sale by CROSBY & NICNO 
june29 111 Washington st. 


ULIAN, by Neander. The Fmperor Ju- 

| Deepertae ra ao I pana ye 

ander, transluted by G. V. Cox. 1 vol. re- 
wane * CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

july6 111 Washington at. 











NOTICE. 
HE Person who borrowed the second volume of the 
4 | Roston Quarterly Review from the Subscribers, is re- 
quested to retarn it without dela 





CROSBY & i RICHOLS, 
july20 111 Washington et. 
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{For the Register.) 
“Help thou Mine Unbelief.” 


Help thou mine unbelief, 
Who hear’st the sinner’s cry - 
To thee I turn to seek relief, 
For thou art ever nigh. 


And thou wilt always hear 
A true repentant call ; 

And wilt incline thy gracious ear, 
Without reserve, to ail. 


A Just and perfect man 
Finds favor in thy sight— 

But not such grace as sinners can, 
Who turnand walk aright. 


Help thou mine unbelief, 
And grant me what I need ; 

Dry up my tears, assuage my grief, 
Thy pardon too concede ; 


For I’ve forsook the ways 
To which I fondly clung ; 

And I have learnt to sing thy praise, 
Which was so long unsung. 


Alleen Asthore’s Epitaph. 


(We take pleasure in placing before our readers the fol- 
Jowing little gem, which we regard as one of the choicest 
things of the kind we have ever seen. We find it ina con- 
temporary paper, not credited to any author, nor do we 
know its origin. It is one of those chaste and simple pieces, 
the full richness and finish of which does not appear on the 
first perusal. Very beautiful is the thought in the last stan- 
za but one, in which the dripping of the rocks, usually aseo- 
ciated with ideas of gloom and repulsion, as ¢ cted with 
the tomb, is made a simple and touching expression of mute 
grief. Nature herseif. from the insensible rock, weeping 
for the withered flower at her feet. Congregationulist.| 

Here in this little cave, 
The prettiest nook of this most grassy vale, 
All amid lilies pale, 
That turn 
Their heads into my little vault and mourn, 
Stranger, I have made my grave. 








T am not forgot ; 
A smal! hoarse stream murmurs close by my pillow, 
And o’er me a green willow 
Doth weep ; 
Still questioning the air, “‘ Why doth she sleep, 
The girl in this cold spot !” 


Even the way winds 
Come to my cave and sigh ; they often bring 
Rose leaves upon their wing, 
To strew 
O’er my earth, and leaves of violet blue ; 
Ia sooth, leaves of all kinds. 


Fresh in my mossy bed, 
The frequent pity of the rocks fall here, 
A sweet, cold, silent tear, 
DPve heard, 
Sometimes, a wild and melancholy bird 
Warble at my grave head. 


Read the smail tablet o’er 
That holds mine epita: h upon its cheeks of pear! ; 
“ Here lies a simple girl, 
Who died 
Like a pale flower nipt in its sweet spring tide, 
Ere it had bloomed "—No more. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE POWER OF MERCY. 


Quiet enough, in general, is the quaint old 
town of Lamborough. Why all this bustle to- 
day? Along the hedge-bound roads which lead 
to it, carts, chaises, vehicles ofevery description 
are jogging along, filled with countrymen ; from 
every cottage of the suburb some individuals join 
the stream, which rolls on increasing through the 
streets till it reaches the castle. The voice of the 
multitude which surrounds the court-house, 
sounds like the marmur of the sea, till suddenly 
it is raised to a sort of shout. John West, the 
terror of the surrounding country. the sheep- 
stealer and burglar, had been found guilty. 

‘** What is the sentence !"’ is asked by a hur- 
dred voices. 

** The answer is, ‘‘ Transportation for life.’’ 

But there was one standing aloof on the hill, 
whose inquiring eye wandered over the crowd 
with indescribable anguish ; whose pallid cheek 
grew more and more ghastly at every denuncia- 
tion of the culprit; and who, when at last the 
sentence was pronounced, fell insensible apon 
the greensward. It was the burglar’s son. 

When the boy recovered from his swoon, it 
was late ia the afternoon; he was alone; the 
faint tinkling of the sheep-bell had again replac- 
ed the sound of the human chorus of expectation, 
and dread, and jesting ; all was peaceful ; he 
could not Sinderstand why he lay there feeling so 
weak and sick. All his life of the last few 
months floated before his memory—his residence 
in his father’s hovel with ruffianly comrades, the 
desperate schemes he heard as he pretended to 
sleep on his lowly bed, their expeditions at night, 
masked and armed, their hasty returns, the news 
of his father’s capture, his own removal to the 
house of some female in the town, the court, the 
trial, the condemnation. 

The father had been a harsh and brutal parent, 
but he had not positively ill-used his boy. Of 
the great and merciful Father of the fatherless 
the child knew nothing. He deemed himself 
alone in the world. Yet grief was not his per- 
vading feeling, nor the shame of being kuown as 
the son of a transport. It was revenge which 
burned within him. He thought of the crowd 
which had come to feast upon his father’s agony ; 
he longed to tear them to pieces, and he plucked 
savagely a handful of the grass on which he 
leant. Oh, that he were a man! that he could 
punish them all—the spectators first, the consta- 
bles, the judge, the jury, the witnesses,—one of 
them especially, a clergyman named Leyton, 
who had given his evidence more clearly than all 
the others. Oh, that he could do that man some 
injury,—but for him his father would not have 
been identified and convicted.” 

Suddenly a thought occurred to him,—his 
eyes sparkled with fierce delight. “I know 
where he lives,”’ he said to himself; ** he has 
the farm and parsonage of Millwood. I will go 
there at once,—it is almost dark already. I will 
do as I have heard father say he once did to the 
squire. I will set his barns and his house on 
fire. Yes, yes. he shall burn for it,—he shall 
get no more fathers transported. 

To procure a box of matches was an easy task, 
and that was all the preparation the boy made. 

The autumn was far advanced. A cold wind 
was beginning to moan amongst the almost leaf- 
less trees, and George West's teeth chattered, 
and his ill-elad limbs grew nomb as he walked 
alony the fields leading to Millwood. ‘* Lucky 
it’s a dark night; the fine wind will fan the 
flame nicely,’’ he repeated to himself. 

The clock was siriking nine, but all was quiet 
as midnight : not a soul stirring, not a light in 
the parsonage window that he could see. He 
dared not open the gate, lest the clink of the 
latch should betray him, so he softly climbed 
over ; but scarcely had he dropped on the other 
side of the wall befure the loud barking of a dog 
startled him. He cowered down behind the 
hay-rick, scarcely daring to breathe, expecting 
each instant that the dog would spring upon him. 

It was some time before the boy dared to stir. 
Once more he rose, took the box from his pocket, 
and boldly drew one of the matches across the 
sand-paper. li flamed; he stuck it hastily in 
the stack against which he rested,—it only flick- 
ered a little, and went out. In great trepida- 
tion, young West then grasped the whole of the 
remaining matches in his hand, and iynited them, 
-but at the same instant the dog barked. He 
hears the gaie epen, a step is close to him, the 
matches are extinguished, the lad makes a des- 
perate effort tv escape ; but a strong hand was 
laid on his shoulder, and a deep, calm voice in- 
quired, ** What can have urged you to such a 
crime!’ Then calling loudly, the gentleman, 
without relinquishiog his hold, soon obtained the 
help of some farming men, who commenced a 
search wth their lanterns all about the farm. 
OF course they found no secomplices, nothing at 
all but the joustal of half-consumed matches the 
lad had dropped ; and he all that time stood trem- 
bling, and uccasionally struggling, beneath the 
frm but not rough grusp of the master who held 
him. 

At last the two men were told to return to the 
house; and thither hy a different path, was 








George led, till they entered a small, poorly-fin- 
ished vom. ‘The walls were covered with books, 
as the bright flame of the fire revealed to the 
anxious gaze of the little culprit. The clergy- 
man lit a lamp, and surveyed his prisoner atten- 
tively. The lad’seyes were fixed on the ground, 
whilst Mr. Leyton’s wandered from his pale, 
inched features to his scanty, ra attire, 
through the tatters of which he could discern the 
thin limbs quivering from cold or fear ; and when 
at last, impelled by curiosity at the long silence, 
looked up, there was something so sadly 
compassionate in the stranger’s gentle look, that 
the boy could scarcely believe that he was really 
the man whose evidence had mainly contributed 
to transport his father. At the trial he had been 
unable to see his face, and nothing so kind had 
ever gazed upon him. His proud, bad feelings 
were already melting. 

** You look half-starved,”’ said Mr. Leyton ; 
** draw nearer to the fire; you can sit down on 
that stool whilst I question you ; and mind you 
answer me the truth. I am not a magistrate, 
but of course can easily hand you over to justice 
if you will not allow me tu benefit you in my 
own way.”’ 

George still stood twisting his ragged cap in 
his trembling fingers, and with so much emotion 
depicted on his face, that the good clergyman 
resumed, in still more soothing accents ; ‘* Lhave 
no wish to do you anything but good, my poor 
boy ; look up at me, and see if you cannot trust 
me ; you need not be thus frightened. I only 
desire to hear the tale of misery your appearance 
indicates, to relieve it if I can.” 

Here the young culprit’s hegrt smote him. 
Was this the man whose house he had tried to 
burn on whom he had wished to bring ruin, and 
perhaps deatht Was it a snare spread for him to 
lead to coufession? But when he looked on that 
grave, compassionate countenance, he felt that it 
was not. 

** Come, my lad, tell me all.’’ 

George had for years heard little but oaths, 
and curses, ang ribald jests, or the the thief’s 
jargon of his father’s associates, and had been 
constantly cuffed and punished ; but the better 
part of his natare was not extinguished ; and at 
those words from the mouth of his enemy, he 
dropped on his knees, and, clasping his hands, 
tried to speak: but could only sob. He had 


comparatively little known. Excesses of 
body or mind, except among the wicked or 
reckless, would disappear. A healthy, robust 
and happy race would fill our borders ; the eurse 
ot hereditary disease would vanish; and man, as 
in the primeval Paradise would stand up the 
perfect image of his Maker. [Phila. Bulletin. 


PIC-NIC EXCURSION. 


The Unitarian Society and Sunday School of 
this city, to the number of Jittle more than one 
hundred, together with a few friends, went out 

esterday on a rural Pic- Nic Excursion to what 
is called ‘ Cottage Grove,’ three and a half miles 
from the city. Atten o’clock in the morning 
we assemled at the church, and at eleven start- 
ed in irregular procession with omnibuses, 
coaches, buggies, wagons, &c. for the Grove. 
lé was very warm, and towards night we were 
threatened, though fortunately not visited with 
a shower. With the exception of this, the day 
throughout was clear and bright. We might 
have wished it cooler, but as the Grove was 
thick, and situated immediately upon the shore 
of Lake Michigan, we could have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking that, notwithstanding we were a 
litle warmer than we might wish, yet we were 
far more comfortable in this respect than if we 
were in the erowded city. It is pleasant, too, 
when one is subdued to quietness by the fervent 
heat of a summer’s sun, to feel totally exempt 
from care and Idbor. The plan of the arrange- 
ment of the Pic-Nic was quite similar to that of 
the Pic-Nies which of Jate years has become so 
common at the East ;—that is to say, the enter- 
tainment is made up of both grave and gay, the 
freer enjoyments being prominent, the more 
serious exercises occupying a subordinate place. 
The repast as usual on such occasions was Con- 
tributed by families of the society, and was a 
good and most abundant one, which was certainly 
fortunate, fur who ever knew as hungry a place 
as the woods? It was contributed under the 
expectation of a company of a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty persons; yet on seeing the 
loaded table, one would almost have thought 
that ‘ five thousand’ might be fed ; and it is quite 
certain that in conclusion we had more than 
‘ twelve baskets’ full left, About one hundred 
and thirty persons were present. The pastor of 








not wept before during that day of anguish ; 


was so passionate as he half knelt, half rested 
on the floor, that the good questioner saw that 
sorrow must have its course ere calm could be 
restored. 

The young penitent still wept, when a knock 
was heard at the door, and a lady entered. It 
was the clergyman’s wife ; he kissed her as she 
asked how he had succeeded with the wicked 
man in jail! 

‘*He wold me,” replied Mr. Leyton, “ that 
he had a sou whose fate tormented him more tha 
his punishment. Indeed, his mind was so dis- 
tracted respecting the youth, that he was scarcely 
able to understand my exhortations. He entreat- 
ed me, with agonizing energy, to save him fro 
such a life as he had led, and gave me the ad- 
dress of a woman in whose house he lodged. I 
was, however, unable to find the boy in spite of 
many earnest inquiries.” 

‘Did you hear his name?’ asked the wife. 

‘* George West,’’ was the reply. 

At the mention of his name, the boy ceased to 
sob. Breathlessly he heard the account of his 
father’s last request, and of the benevolent clergy- 
man’s wish to fulfil it. He started up, ran to- 
wards the door, and endeavored to open it; Mr. 
Leyton calmly restrained him, ‘* Yoo must not 
escape,”’ he said. , 

‘*T cannot stop here. I cannot bear to look 
at you. Letme go!’ The lad said this wild- 
ly, and shook himself away. 

** Why, 1] intend you nothing but kindness.’ 

A new flood of tears gushed forth ; and George 
West said between his sobs: 

‘* Whilst you were searching for me to help 
me, I was trying to burn you in your house. | 
cannot bear it.” He sunk on his knees, and 
covered his face with both hands. 

There was a long silenve, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leyton were as much moved as the boy, who 


which hitherto he had been a stranger. 

At Jast the clergyman asked, ** What could 
have induced you to commit such a crime?’ 
Rising suddenly in the exeitement of semurse; 
gratitude, and many feelings new to him, he hes- 
itated for a moment, and then told his story ; he 
related his trials, his sins, his surrows, his sup- 


tation of the crowd—his desvlation on recovering 
from his swouvn, his thirst fur vengeance, the at- 
tempt to satisfy it. He spoke with untaught, 
child-like simplicity, without attempting to sup- 
press the emotions which successively overcame 
him. 


crouching boy, and soothed him with gentle 
|words. The very tones of her voice were new 
to him. They pierced his heart more acutely 
than the fiercest of the upbraidings and denunci- 
ations of his old companions. 


on his shoulder. 
dream who dreaded to wake. He became faint 
and staggered. He was laid gently on a sofa, 


Food was shortly administered to him, and 
after a time, when his senses had become sufli- 
ciently collected, Mr. Leyton returned to the 
istudy, and explained holy and beautiful things, 
|which were new to the neglected bof; of the 
lgreat yet loving Father; of Him who loved 
} the poor, forlorn wretch, equally with the 
|richest, and noblest, and happiest ; of the force 
land efficacy of the sweet beatitude, *‘ Blessed are 
the merciful for they shall obtain merey.”” 

I heard this story from Mr. Leyton, during a 
|visit to him in May. George West was thet 
head ploughman to a neighboring farmer, one of 
ithe cleanest, best behaved, and most respected 
|laborers in the parish. [Household Words. 








PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 


It is remarkable that so little attention is paid 
\to the preservation of health, at least while 
|health remains, when unly is preservation pos- 
\sible. Pleasure seekers coutinually comuit 
lexcesses which shorten life. Men, ambitious 
lof wealth or fame, tax the brain beyond its ca-| 
pacity. Families will live, year after year, in| 
damp, crowded, or ill-ventilated apartmeais. 








room for infant children the simallest chamber in 
the dwelling, and the one with the lowest ceil- 
ing. Persons, otherwise with sense and pru- 


proves to be unsuited to them,or will Bree 
themselves over otherwise healthy food. Prop- 
er bathing is neglected. People when fatigued, 
will throw themselves down in a current of air, 
to sleep, though perfectly aware that in the 
relaxation that ensues, the draught will give 


and Jungs are disregarded, until the evil be- 


neglected by persons of sedentary employments. 
Nervous individuals, instead of avoiding, will 
seek excitement. Farmers inhabiting marshy 
districts will overlook every consideration of 
prudence, and thus sacrifice themselves to slow 
agues or violent fevers. In short, the laws of 
physical existence are violated in every way, 
and only when the long series ot follies begin to 
tell on the constitution is attention directed to 
the subject. Then the sufferer thinks of his 
health; but alas! too late. The vitality has 
yone ; the victim becomes a valetudinarian : 
and after a few miserable years of suffering, 
life goes prematurely out. ; ; 
This neglect of the laws of our physical being 
cannot be too much teprehended. Many a man, 
through ignorance or neglect of these laws, has 
shortened life materially, besides leaving im- 
paired constitutions to his progeny. Persons 
| who might have lived to seventy, or even a hun- 
i dred, cut themselves off at fifty or sixty ; while 
‘thers, with still more svicidal policy, wear out 
‘their lives at forty, or even earlier. What, be- 
‘tween the deleterious influence ot many of our 
conventional habits, and the still more injurious 
jeffect of each individual's carelessness or excess, 
‘the average of human life is shortened twenty per 
cent. it not more. If we would all study the 
laws of existence, the ** three score and ten”’ of 
\iLe Hebrew prophet would be far less rerely at- 
tained. Half the time wasted on profitless discus- 
sions, indifferent books, or unsatisfying pleasures, 
would render the subject of health, the laws of 
life and the best means of prolonging existence, 
tamiliar with all. Impradence would then be 





and now his tears gushed furth so freely, his grief) the East. 


was bowed down with shame and penitence, to} 


posed wrongs, his burning anger at the terrible | 
fate of his only parent, and his rage at the exul-| 


| cheaply. 
Mothers will select as a nursery and sleeping | 


dence, will indulge in dishes that experience | 


the society, Rev. Mr. Shippen, is absent now at 
ilis place on this occasion, however, 
| was most happily and satisfactorily filled by the 
ev. Mr. Harrington, now of Hartford Conn., 
but who was the pieneer in the formation and 
establishment of the Unitarian church and socie- 
ty in Chicago. The prayer by Mr. Harrington 
| was fervent and impressive, aud his remarks 
| were felicitious and appropriate, being in simple 
| style, admirably adapted%o impress and interest 
| the younger portion of his hearers—for whom 
| they, and indeed the occasion itself, were more 
| particularly designed. The children played, and 
romped and sung: and | trust the vider and 
larger growth of children will not deem it libel- 
' ous if I report that some of them shared in these 
| self-same things. ‘Then there was walking 
{and riding about in the woods, singing songs, 
| lounging on the grass, watching the clouds, and 
ithe lake and its vessels, telling stories, singing 
| songs &c. I should not omit to mention, that 
|in the course of the arranged exercises, were 
| several hymus prepared for such an occasion, 
| which were sung by pastor, parents, teachers, 
| children and friends, to the several airs of ‘ Auld 
| Lang Syne,’ ‘ America,’ and * Bonnie Doon.’ 
| Both sexes and all ages worked harmoniously 
‘for a common object. These were brought 
| pleasantly together both in the preparations and 
|the enjoyments of the occasion. There are 
| some beneficial effects wh ch usually attend and 
| flow from vecasions of this sort ; buat the inhabi- 
| tants of the prairie city are pre-eminently the 
| persons to enjoy a day of recreative rest and 
amusement in the woods. We hear of no acei- 
| dents and losses and knew of nothing rade con- 
| nected with the excursion. It passed off pleas- 
jantly and we believe satisfactorily to all. 
| [Chicago Tribune. 


; 


} 





Tue Postace System in Encnann. The 
following account of the postage system in Eng- 
land is taken: from a correspondent of the Boston 


} Post. 


There are some things in the British post of- 
fice esiablishment that might well be copied in 
the United States. Here there is a free letter de- 
livery in all the towns and cities. The post of- 
fice nessengers and letter carriers are all paid 
out of the post office department. | Then in_ re- 
mitting money, mailhons are sent annually, with 
perfect safety to these sending ‘ Post office or- 
ders’ are given by all the principal offices, on any 
other principal offices, which are cashed at sight. 
A blank form is filled up, the monry is received 
of the person wishing to remit, and for all sums 
Jess than £2, three pence per annum or ‘ ex- 


When he ceased, the lady hastened to the} change’ is paid ; and on sums from 2 to 5 pounds, 


six pence per annum is paid. Itis avery light 
tax, is perfectly safe, and the fees for ‘ exchange’ 
actually bring considerable revenue to the depart- 
ment. Each letter pays a penny postage, and 





He looked on his | jsgat most invariably paid in advance. If not paid 
merciful benefactors with bewildered tenderness. | 


lin advance, then two pence are charged, and if 


He kissed Mrs Leyton’s hand, then gently laid | refused, it is returned. broken open, and the wri- 
He gazed about like one in 4) ter must pay the double postage. 


Each half 
}ounce make a postage. Letters sent to the Uni- 
‘ted States pay a shilling postage, which can be 


and Mr. and Mrs. Leyton left him. | prepaid or not—optional with the sender. To 


| France, postage is 10 pence. Newspapers sent 


|} to the United States pay a penny here, before | 


| starting, and two cents there ; and the same com- 
| ing this way, thy postage on each side being 
| paid in advance. * [he newspapers that go from 
| here must be stamped, and less than a week old, 
or they cannot go. I see no good reason for that 
last proviso. All unstamped papers and other 
printed matter or pamphlets, if sent to the Uni- 
ted States, must be paid in advance, a penny if 
less than 2oz in weight, but if over 2 or Jess 
than 3 oz. 6 pence and an increase of 2d for ev- 
ery oz. beyond that, Here is one very excellent 
rule that we ought to adopt; books, if less thin 
half a pound weight, can go by mail within the 
United Kingdom, if enveloped and left open at 
|the ends, and 6 pence if postage stamps be pre- 
paid. If over half a pound, and Jess than a 
pound, the postage is a shilling. 

If books properly enveloped, could go by mail 
in the United States, it would be a great conveni- 
ence to the public, and thus distribute information 
We must come to the following rate 

of postage, soon. Single letters three cents if 
paid in advanee, and 5 cents if not paid in ad- 
vance. Stamps could be issued for the three cent 
| postages. ‘To show how almost universally 
stamps and prepayment of postage is adopted 
here, I will mention that since I have been in 
the kingdom I have probably received over 500 
letters, and Ido not recollect of :eceiving but 
one that was not prepaid ; and more than nine- 
teen twentieths are paid by stamps, with 
gum’d similar to our P. O. stamps. Here they 
have red stainps at a penny, for single postages, 
| blue ones at 2 pence, for double postages, 
or to use on books sent by mail ;and an embossed 








them a cold Slight affections of the throat) grcen stamp ata shilling. U. S. translantie posi- 


ages. There is also a brown embossed ten penny 


comes serious, perhaps incurable. —Exercise is} stanip for postages to France. Every postage 


| stamp has on it a profile view of her majesty ; 
and in common parlance they are called, 
| Queen's heads.’ 





Stavery ‘ May slavery, with all its agents, 
its minions, its apologists, be forever banished 
from the home of the free! Ihave but a word 
more, Mr. President, and the patience of the 
Senate shall be no longer deasd. Age, physi- 
cal weakness, decay of mental vigor, all con- 
spire to warn me that J stand near to the bound- 
ary of that land where all things are forgotten. 
But, beyond that land of darkness and oblivion, 
if we may believe the prophetic vision of the 
apocalyptic Seer, there is an awful tribunal,— 
a Judge, before whose face the earth will flee 
away, and the heavens vanish as a scroll— 
before whom the smali and great will stand,— 
not merely the small, the weak, the poor, the ig- 
norant, the down-trodden, and despised ones of 
the earth, but also the great, the wise, the rich, 
the powerful, the masters of the earth, the cun- 
ning statesman and the eloquent orator, will there 
staad, and be judged out of the things which 
are written in the book, according to their 
works. I bless God that ia that awful day, 
though my sius may out-number the hairs of 
my head, and my er:mes be of the color of scarlet 
or crimson, the damning sin of upholding slavery 
will not res: upon my head. Of that crime, at 
ieast, my soul shall be forever free’? [J. T. 
Buckingham. 








A few men furn‘sh ideas. The rest only 
combine, express, and apply them. 


Lire’s Seconp Morninc. Says a correspon- 
dent of the New York Evening Post: There 
are not many more beautiful lives in the English 
language—there are none so beautiful in the 
writings of their author—as those of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, which the poet Rogers is so fond of re- 
peating to his friends, in his fine, deliberate man- 
ner, with just enough of tremulousness in that 
grave voice of higggo give his recitation the ef- 
fect of deep feeling. 
* Life ! we've Leen leng together, 
Through pleasant und through cloudy weather. 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then b ea! away, give litde warning, 
Choose thine own ume ; 
Bay not good night, but in some happier clime, 
Bid me good morning.” 


It makes the thought of death cheerful to rep- 
resent it thus, as Life looking in upon you with 
a glad greeting, ainidst fresh airs and glorious 
light. The lines I refer to were written by Mrs. 
Barbauld in her Jate old age ; and | do not won- 
der that the aged poet, who some years since 
entered upon the fifth scorce of his years, should 
find them haunting his memory. 





A Goon Remevy. Deacon Hunt who was 
naturally a high, tempered man, used to to beat 
his oxen over the heads, as all his neighbors did. 
It was observed that when he became a Christian, 
his cattle Were remarkably docile. A friend in- 
quired into the secret. ‘* Why,’’ said the dea- 
con, ** furmerly, when my oxen were a little con- 
trary, I flew into a passion and beat thei unmer- 
cifully ; this made the matter worse. Now, 
when they do not behave well, I go behind the 
load, sit down, and sing Old Hun#red.  Ijdon’t 
know how iris, but the psalm tune has a sur- 
prising effect upon my oxen.”’ 


FOR CHILDREN. — 


THE MOTHER'S LAST LESSON. 


‘© Nill you please teach me my verse, mamma, 
and then kiss me, and bid me good night?’ said 
little Roger L———., as he opened the door and 
peeped cautiously into the chamber of his sick 
mother; ‘I am very sleepy, but no one hae 
heard me say my prayers.” 

Mrs. L.——— was very ill—indeed, her at- 
tendants believed her to be dying. She sat 
propped up with her pillows, and struggling for 
breath; her lips were white; her eyes were 
growing dull and glazed ; and her purple blood 
was settling under the nails of the cold attenuat- 
ed fingers. She was.a widow, and little Roger 
was her only—her darling child. Every night 
he had been in the habit of coming into her 
room, and sitting in her lap, or kneeling by her 
side, whilst she repeated passages from God's 
holy word, or related to him stories of the wise 
and good men, spoken of in its pages. She had 
been in delicate health for many years, but never 
too ill to hear little Roger's verse and prayers. 

* Hush! hush !’’ said a lady who was watch- 
ing beside her couch. ‘* Your dear mother is 
too ill to hear yon to-night !’’ As she said this, 
she came forward, and laid her hand gently 
upon his arm, as if she would Jead him from the 
room. Roger began to sob as if his little heart 
would break. 

‘*T cannot go to bed without saying my 
prayers—indeed I cannot,”’ 

The ear of the dying mother caught the 
sound. Although she had been nearly insensi- 
ble to every thing transpiring around her, the 
sobs of her dariing roused her from her stupor, 
and turning to a friend, she desired her to bring 
her little son aod lay him on her bosom. Her 
request was granted, and the child's rosy cheek 
and golden head nestled beside the pale, cold 
face of his dying mother. Alas, poor fellow ! 
how hittle did he realize then the irreparable 
loss which he was soon to sustain! 











dying woman, ‘* repeat this verse after me, and 
never, never forget it:—* When my father and 
mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up.” 
The child repeated it two or three times distinct- 
ly, and said his little praver. Then he kissed 
the cold, almest rigid features before him, and 
went quietly to his littke couch. The next 


found her eiff aed cold a ovrpoec wrapped in 
the winding sheet, and ready fur the grave. 


morning he sought as usual, his mother, but he | 


GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 

CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


[* offering to the community this justly celebrated rem- 
edy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our wish 
to trifle with the lives or health of the afflicted, but frankly 
to lay before them the opinions of distinguished men, and 
some of the evidences of its success, from which they can 
Judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge ourselves to 
make no wild assertions or false statements of its efficacy, 
nor will we hold out any hope to suffering humanity which 
facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here given, and we solicit an inquiry 
from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
will Gnd them perfectly reliable, and the medicine worthy 
their best confidence and patronage. 

FROM BENJ, SILLIMAN, M.D, L. L. D., ETC. 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, &c., Yale College, 

Member of the Lit. Hist. Med. Phil. and Scien. Socie- 

ties of America and kurope. 

“T deem the CHERRY PECTORAL an admirab’e com- 
position from some of the best articles in the Materia Med- 
ica, and a very effeetive remedy for the class of diseuses it 
is intended to cure.” 

New Haven, Ct., Nov. 1, 1849 

PROF. CLEAVELAND, of Bowdoin College, Maine, 
Writes—“ I have witnessed the effects of your ‘CHERRY 
PECTORAL’ in my own family and that of my friends, 
and it gives me satisfaction to state in its favor that no med- 
icine | have ever known has proved so eminently success- 
ful in curing diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

REV. DR. OSGOOD 
Writes—“ That he considers ‘CITERRY PECTORAL’ 
the best medicine for Pulmonary 4ffections ever given to 
the public,” and states that “his dsughter, after being 
obliged to keep the roofh four months with severe settled 
cough, accompanied by raising of blood, night sweats, and 
the attendamt symptoms of Consumption commenced the 
use of the “CHERRY PECTORAL,’ aud had completely 


recovered.” 
HEAR THE PATIENT. 


Mr. Ayer—Dear Sir: For two years 1 wus afflicted with 
a very severe cough, accompanied by spitting of blood and 
profuse night sweats. By the advice of my attending phy- 
sician | was induced to vse your CHERRY PECTORAL 
and continued t+ do so till | considered myseif cured, and 
ascribe the effect to your preparation. 

JAMES RANDALL. 
Hampden, ss. Sperinarie tp, Nov. 27, 1848 
This day appeared the above named James Randall, and 
pronounced the above statement true in every respect. 
LORENZO NORTON, Justice. 
THE REMEDY THAT CURES 
Portianp, Me., Jan. 10, 1847. 

Dr. Ayer: I have been long afflicted with Asthma whieh 
grew yearly worse until last autumn ; it brought on a cough 
which confiued me in my chamber, and began to assume 
the alarming symptoms of consumption. I had tried the 
best advice and the best medicine to no purpose, uutil I 
ased your CHERRY PECTORAL, which has cured me, 
and you may well believe ine. Gratefully yours, 

J. D. PHELPS. 

If there is any value in the judgment of the wise, who 
speak from experience, here is a medicine worthy of the 
public confidence. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 
And sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine generally 
throughout the country. 

june 22. 3in 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 

TJ HE Subscribers would ask the particular atteation 

of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies geu- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hytans for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy- 
men, but leaders of chairs, a:i wany other persons of 
taste and judginent. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
tact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Coliections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hywns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 


** Roger, my son, my darling child,’’ said the | Fangment is improved; and the price is very low, 


| _ The following is a list of places where the Christian 
[ly:ans is in use. 


Maine. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New Hampsnire. 
Dublin; Keene, Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitewilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomiret; Windsor. 





This was her /ast lesson. He has never for- 
gotten it, he probably never will. He has 
grown to be a tnan— a good man, and now oc- 
cupies a post of much honor and profit in Mas- 
sachusetts, 
out thinking about the faith so beautifully 
exhibited by 
inisplaced—the Lord has taken her darling up. 

My tittle reader, if you have God for your 
friend. you need never fear. Father and moth- 
er may forsake you, the world may seem to you 
like a dreary waste, full of thorns and pitfalls, 
but He can bring you safely through trials, and 
give you a golden harp and a snowy robe, like 
those the justified wear in heaven. He can 
even surround your death-bed by angel visitants. 





, 


time of trouble.’ 
| Friendship? This you can never gain unless yon 
| keep his commadments.’”’ Do you keep these? 
|Do you not only ** abstain from evil,’’ but from 
|the slightest ** appearance of evil?’ These 
jare solemn and soul-searching questions. If you 
lare compelled by truth to answer them in the 
| hegative, will you not change your course and 
begin to-day to live for God? Perhaps some 
very little boy or girl may read this story of 
‘litle Roger, and turn away from the reflections 
| here at the close, saying, “I am too young to 
become a Christian yet ; by-and-by I will keep 
all of God’s commandmefis, and be very good 
indeed.”” My little friend, you are not too 
young to die. Perhaps you may not live to fulfi! 
| your desiyn of becoming a Christian in some 
| future hour. Better begin now! Trust me 
jwhen [ say to you, you are not too young. 
[Southera Presbyterian 








Boston, Sept. 4, 1849. 

{ UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfally inform his 

patrons avd friends, that he has vurchased the house 
formerly occupied by Dr John Ware. No 6 Allston street, 
and is preparing it for the future permanent Incation of 
his SCIIOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. He purposes limiting the school, 
in future, to 40 pupils, with a view to receiving no more 
than he can have constantly ander his direct personal in- 
struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
will be fitted ap and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
matic, thorough, exact course of etady will be pursned, 
such a8 to qualify voung Indies for any situation as teach 
ers. or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligious culture. 

Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himself to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such resalts as will, in some degree, 
sntisfy his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 
Doliars per quarter, or One Hundred Dollars per year, all 
| included, payable semi annually in January and 

uly. 

Ayplication may he made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and gnerdiana 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and confer 
with the principal. sep29. 

ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 

renarp Hatt Famity Boarpine Scnoon. Mr. and 

Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 

Boarding School iv a new hou-e planned and furnished ex- 

pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 

c urse of instruction will »mbrace the Ancient and Modern 

Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircnpure Raitnoan, 
six miles from.Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified groubds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington : ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect; is well warmed. well ventilated, and pplied with 
av abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 

Mesic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. : 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 

Rereresces.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge Jas. Brown, Baq., (Little & Brown ) oston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf mare l6 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FPRAMINGHAM. 


NHE Summer Term of this School will commence on 

Tuesday, the first day of June next. A small number 

of pupils w-ll be received into the Subscriber's family ; und 

the constant care and attention of himself and hia wife will 

be devoted to them, as regards both their intel ectual and 
inoral training. 

Terms ;—$ 132, per annua. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Knivht, 
Esq, Wm. H. Poster, Esq., (Cashier Grocers’ Bank) Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. R Baker, Medford ; Rev. H. F. Edes, Wo- 
burn; Mr. J. W. Brown, and J. =. Wheeler, Esq, Fra- 
mingham. RUFUS F. BRi WER. 

Framingham, May 11, 1850. 3inos 





I never could look upon him = with- | 


his dying mother. It was not} 


** He is all powerful, an ever present help in| 
Will you not then seek his | 


MasSaCHUSETTS. 
| Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
| North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
| Divinity School, Cambridge; Eest Cambridge; Hing- 
}ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; Eas: Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
| water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Uptou; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
| Dedham ; Gloucester; Northboro’?; Woburn; Win 
| chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; Troy. 

Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 

Louisiana; New Orleans, 
{G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 


bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 
6 hee Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
| &e., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
enjoyed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
| of almost all ( hronic Diseases. 
} The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
| city of New York, says: “Il am myself so fully satisfied of 
| the very e\traordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
| Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that | would not 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known of my 
profession.” 

Dr. Johu C, Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is u remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
‘udiciously employed.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
g idance of a responsible physician, we feel warranted in 
saying Unat great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. © says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the menns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul- 
monary consumption of Jong standing.” 

tr Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, lodine Vapor Baths, and Piain Vapor Baths, admin- 
istered every day, (Suudays excepted,) from 8 o’clock, A. 
M., to9P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Insti 
tutions of the kind in this country. The subscriber hopes 
that his long experience in managing such an Institution, 
will give him the confidence and patronage of the public. 
MASON M. MILES, M. D. 
isSm& os 





Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. 








DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 
IN ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


By J A. Cummings, M.D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten vears’ experience in his 
profession, «nd is in possession of all the modern im- 
provements in the Art, and has greatly increased his fac li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 

Dr. © would respec fully invite all who require Artificial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves us to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Minera! Teeth. Al- 
#0 his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTKACTING TEETH. 

N. B.—ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINI®- 
TERED. 

Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 

For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOT!!! WASH. 

Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard Universit: ; aso to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
ene rally. fel23 


S:ained and Ornumented Glass, 
J. M COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


Vay tnufacunres STAINED, CUT u11 ORNAMENTED 
i GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly fo Side Lights, Church, =team- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
St boats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 








N A ® ’ 
The Spanish Language. 
.w~ Subscriber, ten years resident im Cuba, wishes to 
give i-struction in the SPANISH LANGUAGE, to 
classes or individuals. Apply «t No. 1 Bedford Place, 
where terms aud hours will he made known. 
Refer to Amos Lawrence, Esq.; Rev 8. K Lothrop; 


Philo 8. Shelt aq. 
joel ae MRS. ANNA Y. LORD. 





it isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and fron Shuat- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. 7'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, aweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
ae well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

ll orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COO%, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston, 
aprilé 3mis9mos 





pedition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 


OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 

way, New York. 

1... Gaeex anv Latin.—Arnold’s First ‘and 


Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin 


Spencer, 12mo, $1—Taciwus’s Histories, with Notes 
by Tyler, 12ino, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

Ik. Frencu.—Collow’s Dramatic French Reader 
12.n0, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary. French Keader, 1€ 


—Olleniorff’'s New Method of Learning French, editec 
by J. L, Jewett, 1L2mo, $i—Key to do, 75 cts—Kow- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12mo, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 00. 

Ih. Geaman.—Adier’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German aad English and Eng- 
list and German Dictionary, compiled frum the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorft’s New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12ino, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

V. Ivatran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorf’s New. Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V.° Spanisn.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and ‘I’. Simonne, 12in0, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicoa, 12mo, $1 25—Valezyuez’s 
Spanish Phrase Bouk, WSmo, 38 cts. 

Vil. HeBsREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 


Vit. Exe@tisu.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12m0, $1—Crousby’s ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 ctse—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, $1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 120, $1—heightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18ino, 42 cta—Magnail’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additivoas, 12mo, ¢1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,’’? 12mo, 75 
cts— -Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arno.d’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Ductionary of the 
English Language, with Derivations, &e., 12mo, #1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 59—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wright’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 

NEARLY Rrapy.—Rvise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Ofiiciis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 





Commission Paper Establishment. 
JONES & WHEELWRIGHT, 


Corner of Water and Devonshire Streets, Boston 
Hx? constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, 

the following articles, which they offer at manufac- 
turers’ prices, for cash or approved credit. 
TO PUBLISHERS OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 
Book paper, medium and medium and a half; double do, 
of v- rious weight and color Auy size and quality made to 
order at short notice. 

FANCY COLORED PAPER. 

For handbills, book covers, fly leaves, &c. ; glazed and 


unglazed double cap, assoried colors, for writing-book cov- 
ers, 





NEWSPAPER. 


Newspaper constantly on hand of the various sizes and 
qualities usually called for, such as 
27X42 40 Ibs. 
27X42 42 Ibs. 
26X37 33 Iba. 
26X36 33 Ibs. 
26X36 34 Ibs. 
26X36 36 ibs. 
25X58 30 Ihe. 
25X38 32 Ibs. 
25X38 34 Ibs. 
22X32 28 Ibs. 
22X31 35 Ihe. 21X20 18 Ibs. 
2X33 20 Ibs. 19X24 20 Ibs, 


FOOLSCAP, LETTER PAPER AND FOLIO POST 


Quarto Post, extra superfine, fine, and common, white 
and blue plain and rwed; Packet Post, extra superfine, 


24X38 30 Ibs. 
24X38 40 Ibs. 
24X38 50 Ibs. 
24X36 30 Ibs. 
24X36 32 Ibs. 
24X35 28 Ibs. 
24X34 27 Ibs. } 
23X34 26 Ibs. 
23X33 25 Ibs. 
23X33 27 Ibs. 








CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur! and 
H ing to the best vente with Nasasionad ce gee 


Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 120, 75 hurr Gen Geemanat oe business, together with 


cts—Arnold’s Latin Prose Compusition, $1— Arnold's | anezaatled in New England, we can 
Cornelius. Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s | from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice “and at itt 
First Greek Book, 62 cts—Arnold’s Greek Prose | lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 


Ptation to the business, is 


The following well-known organs are among the many 


Bouk, edited by Spencer, L2mv, $1 50—tseza’s Latic | from this manufactory, viz. 


Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 


cola, 12m0, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by | With 40 stops. 


E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., Rey. Mr, 
mpson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 9 
ps. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 97 


stops. 
mo, 50 cte—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 saitarian Church, Selem; Mass., Rev: Mr. Frothingham, 


Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp 

with 34 one. , 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paul’s E al Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 

Newton, with 49 stops. : 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, \. 1h 34 


stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beech er, 
with 46 stops. ’ 
Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 

” 


with 52 steps. 
WM. B. D. SIMMON? & Cv., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 





SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


Ove & NICHOLS, have for sale, a large collection 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVR. 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. 

©? Books wil! at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 


C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools : 

A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions, —with 
ow gg in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 

uller. 

*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Rev. A. P: Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. 
Stephen C. Phillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest 
terms. 

Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 
A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. Ephraim Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A. Miles. 

The Ministry of Christ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 
The Words of Christ; from the New Testament. 
oo Questions on the New Testament. Parts I. and 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

é Sunday School Hymn and Service B 

Stephen «:. Phillips, ae er 
The Sunday School Singing Book. 


LY Specimens of the above will be sent to any Clergy- 
mau or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
tion. may il 


HASTINGS JAND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 





SHR 
HiASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 
ONTAINING original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers, 
Consisting of Tunes, AntHEMs, Morerts, In. 
TROITS, SENTENCES and CHANTS, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRavBuRY. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
heen preseoted for their inspection and gratification, 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original and selected matter from 
the best sources’ much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, dusing his late 
residence in Germany. The Menpissonn CoLLec. 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, 8 afforded at the same price of music books of 


| the ordinary size 


The Meadelssobn Collection is forfsale in Boston, by 
B B. Mussey & Co,. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores, 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 








my and ruled; Commercial Post; white and blue Folio 
ost. 
TO GROCERS AND PROVISION DEALERS. 
Straw and Rag Wrapping Paper, all sizes; Bag Paper, 
Tea Wrapping, Manila Paper, ail sizes ; cheap Cap and 
Letter Paper. 
TO DRUGGISTS. 
Hard Ware Paper, al) sizes; “hite and colored Wrap- 
ping, ¢o. do. ; Blue Paper, for Seidlitz powders. 
TO SHOE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 
Straw Boards and Shoe Paper, white und assorted. 
TO MANUFACTURERS. 
Cloth Paper, all sixes ; Ruling do., do.; Press do., do. 
TO SHIPPERS. 
Straw Wrapping#aper, all sizes and thicknesses. 
CARDS. 


Satin Enamelied Cards, of superior qnality, at prices as 
low as the common Pearl Surface; fine and extra fine 
Enamelied Cards ; Satin Evamelied sheets, 20x24. 

mayli lmis2mos 





New Edition, Improved. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S CATECHISM 


—OR— 
Lessons from the Old and New Testaments on Relizion 
and Morality. 

For the use of Families and Sunday Schools, by Lewis G. 
Pray, Author of History of Sunday Schools. 

SHE following among others, voluntary testimonials t® 

the character and value of the ‘ Christian’s Catechism 

jave been received by the author from Clergymen and La y 
men of our denomination, 


“ I thank you for the copy of the Christian’s Catechism, 
which you were kind enough to send me. I have read it 
carelully through, and think it admirably adapted for the 
purpose for which it was composed. To suggest topics of 
conversation to a class, and to make teacher and taught, 
search the Scriptures, | knew of no text book better adapt- 
ed. This,in my view, should be the end proposed by all 
books used in Sunday Schools.” 

“I thank you for the copy of your Catechism you sent 
me. It seems to me the very thing to supply an existing 
need both in respect to teacher and pupil. 1 wish to supply 
a portion of my Sabbath School with the work. Send me, 
&c.” 


**T regard it as an excellence of your Catechism that it is 
svited to make the scholar study and think ; that it expects 
a prepared lesson on his part ;—while, at the same time, it 
is, throughout, so very suggestive, and so seizes hold of the 
really important facts and principles, disposing them in 
suitable order, that it cau hardly fail to incite an intelligent 
teacher to doing his part. The topics seem to be very well 
chosen indeed The employm «nt of Scripture language for 
answer-, presents some peculiar advantages ” 


“Tt fills a space I have wished to see occupied, and sup- 
Plies what—so fur as the first part is concerned, I had once, 
when a Sunday School teacher, thought of attempting my- 
self. Children grow up without any accurate knowledge of 
the Old Testament for the want of this very Manual which 
you have now prepared. * * The arrangement of the 
Second Part strikes me also as felicitous, and calculated to 
impress children concerning moral and religious duties,” 


“ It appears to me really to supply agreat want in Sunday 
School instruction, and to supply it well.” 


“T should not want anything better as a Sunday School 
teacher, than to take your little book with acluss of young 
scholars,—go along slowly and thorough!y, and require them 
to repeat the Scripture passages referred to,—talk with 
them—explain—illustrate—require at every new lesson a 
recapitulation on their part of what I had said on the pre- 
vious Sunday (that wou.d exercise their memory, and deep- 
en the foundation I wished to lay) and after I have thus been 
through the book, go over it again with them two or three 
times.” 

“TL have not examined a Manual in which answers are 
given by quotations from Scripture with which I have been 
more pleased than with yours.” 

“T have never been quite satisfied with the mode of teach- 
ing in our Sabbath Schools. Teachers are too much cen- 
fined to their text books. The schools are hanical and 
covsequently monotonous. The suggestions to teachers in 
the First Part of your book will tend somewhat to break up 
that evil.” 


“ | thank you heartily on my own account for your Chris- 
tian Catechism, and in behalf of the less fortunate class of 
children among whom I am more particularly called to 
jlabor. * * 1 like the Second Part of your Manual espe- 
cially in which Religious and Mor +i duties are pointed out 
in specific passages of Scripture of, generally, so simple and 
direct a character that any child able t« perceive the nature 
of the duty cannot but understand the language of the in- 
junction The longer I live the more do | reverence the 
“Book of Books”, and I think the more it is studied and 
stamped on the memory the better.” 


“A thorough examination of your Catechism has given 
ie great satisfaction, and meets with my unqualified appro- 
bation. It meets a want which has long been felt,—at 
least which I have felt ever since | have been the Pastor of 
a Sunday School. In my judgment it possesses advantages 
ever any C techism vow in use among us, and supplies de- 
ficiences which they exhilut. I have already in roduced it 
into our school, and another year shal call for more copies.” 

“Your little ‘Christian’s Catechism’, I have ju-t run 
throngh, and think ita valuable addition to our stuck of 
Sunday Schoo) bovks.” 

“A Catechism is one of those gnportant works whose in- 
finence for good or evil, cannot easily be estimated. The 
orbit of its tiniest words no astronomical science is adequate 
to calculate. Taking this view, what shall be said of your 
compilation? lam settled on one point,—that you have 
puj nothing into it which any sincere believer in Christ will 
regret, or will ever gainsay. If your Catechism is faulty in 
anything it must bein what is wanting, and not in what it 
has: The error if anywhere, lies in its omissions not in its 
commissions. And yet some of its omissions are praise- 
worthy aid admirable ; and come precisely into accordance 
with my notions and experience. * You have given the 
teacher something to do. * * Your brief hints at the 
close of the chapters, in the first half, are to the purpose, 
— to use a familiar phrase, are “ first rate ”—“ Tag 

ng. 

Second Edition, revised and corrected. Jnst published by 

may 4 8. G SIMPKINS. 


DR. CARPENTER’S WORKS. 


HARMONY ot the Four Gospels, by Lant Carpen- 
ter. 1} vol. 
Memoirs of the Life of the Rev. Lant Carpenter, D.D.— 
Edited by Russell Lunt Carpenter. 1 vol. 
ae on Practical Subjects, by the late Lant Carpen- 
r, D.D. 
Carpenter’s Reply to Bishop Magee. 
Carpenter's Lectures on the Atonement. 
A few copies of the above may be had at reduced prices 
of CROSBY & NICHOLS, 











THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLX., FOR JULY, 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putyam, D. D., and Rev. Georce E. Extis 
Contents. 


Article I. The Christ of the Gospel, and of St. Paul, 
Il. Agassiz’s Tour to Lake Superior, 
Bakewell, on a Future Life, 
Miracles, 
Martineau’s Reign of William Fourth, 
Erasmus. 
Wordsworth, the Christian Poet, 
The Diversity of Origin of the Haman Race. 
Notices of Recent Publications. 
Religious and Literary Intelligence 
aor A new volume commences with this number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


jane29 111 Washington st. 





POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washingvon street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g*ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
cians and the medical requisitions of familiés. Confia- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur 
ed of the parity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


BIBLES. 


‘et Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository, 
15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand, 
Bibles and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 


Also, Oxford and London editions. 


Their stock of books in Foreign Languages in extensive, 
embracing the Ilebrew, Latin, Greek, Weich, Gaelic, Freneh, 
German, utch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

Lr Quarto ‘ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings suitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


FOR THE HIGHER CLASSES IN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 


NTRODUCTORY Lessons on Christian Evidences, by 
Archbishop Whately. Ist American from the 10th 
London edition. This edition bas been prepared by Rev. 
Thomas Hill, and is approved by the Middiesex Sunday 
School Association. 
Price $1.80 a dozen. Copy furnished for examination. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


PHASES OF FAITH, 


By the Author of “Tug Sou.” 


aaa. received by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washing: 
ton street.—Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the 
History of my Creed, by F. W. Newman, 8vo. Also, 8 
few copies, remaining, of “The Soul,”Jher sorrows and aspi 
rations: an Essay towards the Natural History of the 
wee = the basis of Theology, by F. W. Newman. 

une 








june’. li2os. 








J yA er ad rg MEMORIALS; relating chiefly to 
Religion and its Reformation, under the Reigns of 
King Henry VIII., King Edward VI. and Queen Mary the 
First ; with the Appendixes containing the Original Papers, 
Records, &c., by John Strype, 7 vels 8vo. half calf. 

For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 


june29 112 Washington st. 





ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day, Chronicles and 
Characters of the Steck Exchange, by John Francis, 
author of the History of the Bank of England, first Ameri- 
can edition, to which are added Stock Tables from 17°2 to 
1846, Dividends of the Bank of England Stock from 1694 to 
1847, &c. 


june29 111 Washington street. 





INGHAM’S WORKS. Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, and other Works, by Rev. Joseph Bingham, 
with the quotations at length, m the original languages, and 
a biographical account of the author. 9 vols. 8vo. full calf 
extra or sale by LITTLE & KHROWN, 
june29 112 Washington st. 





OMMUNION THOUGHTS. Crosby & Nichols have 

just published Communion Thoughts, by Rev 5. 
Bulfinch, | vol. Clergymen and others wishing copies fot 
circu'ation, will be supplied at a large reduction from thé 
retail price. 


junes. li2os. 111 Washington st. 
a 


ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save THe Pisces. 
WER. BELLOWS trkes pleasure in saying to such 
i Housekeepers as wish to insure their doinestic 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &¢-) 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 
All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig: 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The origit 
sound is always restore: to the urticle repaired ; the nol 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and n 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. as a 
Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplie 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 
158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
pear the Washington Coffee House. 
cr He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and od 
cles of every. description, in ” beautiful manner, an4 
rants them firM as new, at the above place. march 
Se 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 

AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 4 
TERMS.--- THREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in “0 

To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth.copy will be sent gratis. 





june 8, No. 111 Washington st. 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
the publisher, untilall arrearages are paid 
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